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Interviewer: Adah Bakalinsky [AB] 

Interviewee: Leon Olson [LO] 

Date: August 31, 1992; October 6, 1992; December 1, 1992 

[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 


AB: August 31st, 1992. An interview with Leon Olson. 

He was president of Local 21, the Bay Area Typographical Union from 1969 to 1987. 

— talk to you. You were busy. I thought, what is he busy with now. He gave up the 
presidency, he retired. What are you working on? I’m intrigued. 

LO: Well, it’s not any one thing. It’s a whole number of things. I’m in the Federation of 

Retired Union Members. I edit a newsletter for the retirees. We have some - 1 guess it’s 
about nine hundred retirees in our local, so we print a newsletter that comes out every 
three months, which is very well received. We don’t even have to pressure people to pay 
their dues to the retiree’s club because the members love to get the newsletter because we 
print all the correspondence from people they’ve worked with throughout their life. And 
occasionally I do something in the union, you know. 

Right now, our retiree’s club, mainly through the efforts of Maury Goldman and myself - 
Maury Goldman was one that was the president after myself - have really initiated a 
campaign against Kaiser in Northern California because we feel that - for good reason - 
that in Northern California they’ve been gouging the seniors compared with Kaiser 
elsewhere in the country has done. So we’ve got a campaign going with Kaiser to try and 
force them to reduce the premiums for people on Medicare. And I’m on a labor council. 
So it’s a little bit of everything. 

My wife is not well. She doesn’t drive. Always has doctor appointments. So you know, 
you’re doing a lot of things personally that keep you busy. So that’s it. 

AB: Well, I think I will go back to the Kaiser business a little later. But I was interested 

- when we first talked and I told you my last was Bakalinsky, and you said your last 
name was Olsonski, so your father came from the Ukraine? 

LO: My father and mother came from the Ukraine. A small village in the Kiev area. And 
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they came here and - about 19 - about 1911, somewhere around there. 1910, 1911. 


AB: To Philadelphia? 

LO: To Philadelphia. And then from Philadelphia they - my mother had a lot of rheumatism 

and things like that, so they moved to a little town near Buffalo, New York, which is 
where I spent my childhood. And then they decided to move to Los Angeles. And there 
were four children, I was the youngest, and we were en route from Alden, New York to 
Los Angeles at the time that the big stock market crash of 1929. So we hit Los Angeles 
in the beginning of the horrible depression. 

AB: What was your father doing in New York? 

LO: Well, actually, we had a little store, as I remember it. And he was a broom maker. In the 

days when most brooms were made by hand. 

AB: From what? 

LO: From broom com. You know, the - just like a broom - the regular broom, not the plastic 

ones that you buy. It’s made from what they call broom com that grows, you know, - it 
used to grow. I guess it still does somewhere. 

AB: I didn’t know it was called broom corn. I didn’t know exactly what that was. I 

thought it was something like a brush, that they can make things from. 

LO: But when he would get it, it - it was on long yellow stems. The stems were probably 

about this long. It would almost remind you of wheat that you would see when it was 
harvested, you know. 

AB: So you would have to get this from farmers? 

LO: Well, I guess he would buy it from suppliers. 

AB: So he did this in his own little shop? 

LO: His own little shop, yeah. And that’s what he did when we - when he came out to Los 

Angeles also. 

AB: So were you - were you helping him? You and your brothers? 

LO: Not really, because there was hardly any way that it could support more than one person, 

you know. The only way I would help was when - when I was still in high school, he had 
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an old beat up Model A Ford that he had built a structure on, you know. And he would 
have me go out to stores and try and sell the brooms to - you know, wholesale ‘em, which 
is a pain in the neck. But, you know, for a couple of years there I would go out and 
knock on the doors of the various groceries trying to sell the brooms that he made. 

AB: Do you remember what they sold for? 

LO: Well, as I remember it, the cheaper ones would sell for about two dollars and twenty- five 

cents a dozen. 

AB: A dozen? 

LO: And the better ones that he made would sell for three or four dollars a dozen. 

AB: And the difference in quality was what? The broom handle or how it was put 

together? 

LO: Well, there are different grades - there was different grades of broom corn. There was 

good broom corn and not such good broom corn. And so that was the main difference. 
And there was also the looks, you know. The more expensive ones looked a little better. 
They may have had the - the cheap ones may have had only three strings holding it across 
- you know how you see - the better ones would have four strings across. 

AB: So if he came out in ‘29, he had saved up money - or what was his reason for coming 

out? 

LO: I was only nine years old, but we had a fire in our - we had an old two-story home 

alongside the Erie railroad. Just feet away from the Erie railroad. When a train would go 
by, it would shake the house. So we had had a fire and I think that was one of the main 
reasons. 

Secondly, I think that they felt my mother’s health would be better in Southern 
California, just like the people have been coming to California for the last fifty, sixty 
years. We were in the early - amongst the early ones that made the trip. Coming in 1929. 
That was before the - the Oklahoman - so I think the health factor was a big one. And, as 
I say, the house had burned. 

AB: So you all came by car? 

LO: Um-hum. An old 1924 Pearless. 

AB: So you remember stopping overnight in certain places or what did you do? Camp 
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or - 


LO: Almost all the time we camped. You know, they had a great big tent. And those were in 

the days before motels meant very much, you know. Plus the fact that we didn’t have 
that much money, so almost all the time was spent camping overnight. 

AB: Quite an experience. Did you continue camping when you got to California? Did 

you go on camping trips? 

LO: Well, we had to settle down, you know. We found a house to rent and - you know, Dad 

had to continue trying to make a living, which was next to impossible. He had a distance 
relative who owned a very successful furniture store in Long Beach, and I remember the 
extremely distasteful task of him asking me to go down to Long Beach to borrow some 
money from the relative. 

AB: All those collected memories of the Depression and - so did you hear talk of unions 

during that time? 

LO: Well, we were in - we were in the early stages of being involved. My father was - well, 

my father was a Socialist and a pacifist. And my older brother - you know, he sent my 
older brother to a Quaker school during World War II because he - you know, because of 
the persecution that my brother would bump into in public school because they were 
against the war. And, you know, I remember even as a kid, I remember that my father 
would make the twenty-mile trip into Buffalo to make lectures. And, of course, I didn’t 
know what the lectures were all about or anything like that - 

AB: Who was he lecturing for? What - 

LO: I still don’t know to this day, but, you know, I’m sure that it was probably some of the 

Jewish fraternal organizations or the Socialist organizations, whatever. 

AB: So you grew up with all this in the atmosphere. 

LO: Sure, sure. And, you know, one of the first things that I can remember as a kid was when 

they got one of their first radios, and the entire family being glued to the radio to listen to 
the reports of the fight to save Sacco and Venzetti, and how what a terrible blow it was 
when Sacco and Venzetti were finally executed. You know, I was just a - what, six, 
seven years old, but it still made an impression on me, you know, seeing how the rest of 
the family felt about it. 

So when we got to Los Angeles and it was the beginning of the Depression, my brothers 
immediately got involved in the radical movement. My father was involved, so, you 
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know, it - 1 was in on the early stages of - of the unionization. I can remember - 1 can 
remember when I was still in high school being asked to get on the soap box and talk 
about the need for unemployment insurance when people thought you were crazy to talk 
about unemployment insurance. What are you talking about? Unemployment insurance, 
you know. And - 

AB: Who had you give these talks? 

LO: Well, the radical organizations, you know. The communists - the Young Communist 

League, the student organizations, and they used to have - 1 don’t know if you know 
anything about Los Angeles, but to this day, Los Angeles Plaza is a free speech zone. 
And, you know, anybody can get up on the soap box and speak about anything they want 
to. Los Angeles Plaza is only about two or three blocks from the Los Angeles City Hall, 
and half a block or a block from Olvera Street, which is the - so, you know, we grew up 
in the radical movement and - 

AB: Did you have many friends among your high school pals that were also in the 

movement with you? 

LO: Yeah, yeah. 

AB: There were. And so you felt as though you had support - 

LO: Sure, uh-huh. Sure. 

AB: - a support group. 

LO: And, you know, a few of them have remained friends up until the present time, you 

kn ow. One of them lived in Sebastopol for more years than I’ve been up here practically 
just died about two years ago. Another one of them still lives in L.A. and every couple 
two or three years we hear from them. A couple of them moved up to Northern 
California and, so, you know, to this day we still see or hear from a few of them. 

AB: So then you lived in Los Angeles how long? 

LO: I came to San Francisco in 1939. It was the year of the World’s Fair on Treasure Island. 

I had graduated high school in the summer of ‘37 and I didn’t go to college. I went to 
trade school in Los Angeles for a year - or over a year - and took printing. And when I 
got out of trade school, I came up here to try and get an apprenticeship or a job in 
printing. But there was nothing to be had at that time. You were lucky to get 
employment any place. So when I came up here in ‘39, 1 went to work on Treasure 
Island while the World’s Fair was still on. 
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AB: What did you do? 

LO: Oh, as a dishwasher, busboy, et cetera. And they were union jobs, so I got into the 

culinary employees - the dishwasher’s union. They had - they didn’t have one big union 
at that time. You know, each - the dishwashers had their own local, the waiters had their 
own local, the waitresses had their own local. Didn’t have one local for waiters and 
waitresses, naturally. And the cooks had another local, the bartenders another local. So 
after - after the World’s Fair was finished, I was able to get part-time employment in 
various restaurants. The biggest chain of restaurants at that time was Foster’s. Do you 
remember them? 

AB: Yeah - 

LO: So I worked at Foster’s. And then my brother was very active in the ILWU, and I was 

able to get into the ILWU and work in the warehouses until after Pearl Harbor. And after 
the beginning of the war, the ILWU cooperated in setting up what they called the “army 
port battalions.” The army asked them to help them recruit people that would go into a 
port battalion to help them load and unload ships, you know. So I volunteered and went 
into the anny and went overseas to the exotic place of New Guinea. Spent two years in 
New Guinea. And I came out of the service at the end of ‘85 - 

AB: ‘85? 

LO: Pardon me. The end of ‘45. [Laughing] End of ‘45. And I got earlier than a lot of the 

G.I.s. 

AB: Because? 

LO: I lucked out. You see, I’d spent two years in New Guinea. And they were offering thirty 

days leave at home in the states, if you would agree to come back overseas again after 
your thirty days leave at home. Most guys turned it down. They figured if they ever 
went home for thirty days, they’d never want to come back. No way would they come 
back. So most guys turned it down. So I figure, what the hell. I’ll take it. Take my 
chances, you know. And I was on the slow boat back to the states when FDR died and 
shortly after I got back to the States, the war in Europe was over so they didn’t bother 
sending me back to - overseas. So I was able to get discharged a lot earlier than a lot of 
other people, and I was able to get an apprenticeship, you know. By that time, you know, 
printers and newspapers were looking for apprentices, you know, so it was no trick to get 
an apprenticeship then. 

AB: And your timing was right there. 
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LO: Lucked out again. 

AB: So then - then what? 

LO: Well, it was a six-year apprenticeship and they would - in some cases, they would agree 

to upgrade the apprentice so that the - if you worked hard at it and did well, a lot of the 
apprentices made it in five years. I think I made it in five-and-a-half years. And - 

AB: Were you paid for your work then as an apprentice? 

LO: Oh, yeah. You know, it was a union apprenticeship and the contracts spelled out the 

scale of wages for apprentices. I think when I first became an apprentice, if I remember 
correctly, apprentice scale for the first - first year was about thirty percent of journeyman 
scale. And then it would up every six months, you know. So you started at thirty percent 
and then eventually you’d get up to about eighty percent before you became a 
journeyman. 

AB: What did that translate in actual cash? 

LO: I forget right now. I’d have to look up my old contracts from those days. [Laughing] 

AB: But it was a wage that you could live on? 

LO: No, not really. 

AB: So how did you manage? 

LO: Well, my wife went to work. So my wife had to work while we had a young daughter. 

So it was no easy life for her. And I was still, you know, interested in the labor 
movement. I was very happy to get the apprenticeship because, you know, I knew of the 
Typographical Union even before I got into it, and I knew of its reputation as being a 
democratic union, you know. And in those days, when you told a person you were a 
printer, their reaction was that, oh, you were fortunate. You were an aristocrat of labor. 
You know, that’s - that’s the way they would refer to people that were printers. They 
were the aristocrats of labor because not only the wages, but the other conditions that 
they had been able to establish and maintain for themselves. It was a fraternal union that 
had - as a union had conditions that no other union at that time had. I mean, at that time, 
they had a - what they called a “fraternal pension” at a time when the unions had never 
even thought of pensions yet. They had the Union Printer’s Home in - 

[End of Tape 1- Side 1(A)] 
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[Begin Tape 1 - Side 2 (B)] 


LO: - they had the Union Printer’s Home in Colorado Springs, which they still have, today. 

As a matter of fact, I just went back to the Union Printer’s Home in Colorado Springs in 
May, three months ago, when they were celebrating the centennial, the 100th year of the 
Union Printer’s Home. And it was for older people and sick people, and it was supported 
by the dues of the members. And members of the Typographical Union could get 
admitted for nothing. It didn’t cost them anything to go there. And so it was a union that 
was well respected. It was considered a very strong union then because they had a skill 
that wasn’t easily replaced. Of course, that began to change very rapidly after the end of 
the war and the onslaught of even the early stages of automation, so that by the time - by 
the time I finished my apprenticeship in 1951, the union was already under onslaught by - 
by some of the most arrogant employers. So I was beginning to get into the 
Typographical Union at a time when things were going to begin to change. 

But, basically, throughout that time, up until - up until about the early 80s, by and large 
printers in the Typographical Union had - pretty much had job security because even if - 
even though there was changes in technology, even though we began to lose a lot of the 
newspapers as a result of strikes, there was still employment that most of the people 
could - almost all of them could have. 

The other interesting thing about the Typographical Union - and I think that - 1 think it 
was the only union that historically, from the 1920s on through until just the very recent 
last few years, had a share-the-work program, which was strictly enforced by the union 
and which the union forced employers to recognize. And that - that is what they call the 
substitute provisions. Those people that had full-time employment - what we called 
“situations” - they were people that were guaranteed by the employer five days’ work, 
you know. If they worked overtime, they would have to lay off the overtime to 
substitutes who did not have full-time employment, so that, you know, during the busier 
times, situation holders would accumulate overtime, and then when things got slow, they 
would have to lay off a day or two a week and hire a substitute in order to lay off their 
overtime. It was a means of - of spreading the work. 

And then in addition to that, they mandated that the local unions negotiate in their 
contract the recognition of the substitute board, you know. And this is - don’t forget, this 
is before - this was done before the ILWU established the hiring halls on the waterfront. 
So it dates back for a long time. So if an employer needed extra help, you know, only on 
a temporary basis, maybe he needed extra help for two or three days a week, he had to 
hire in seniority order off of the - off of the - what we called the slip board, so that it was 
a very different union. And there have been a number of interesting books that have been 
written over the years about the Typographical Union and the various unique things about 
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the union. 


AB: You had a long history from 1915, yeah. 

LO: So that, you know, after you graduated from your apprenticeship, all you had to do was 

get on the substitute board, slip board, and all the hiring was done by seniority. So there 
were - there were periods when work might have been slow, you know. When you first 
got on the slip board, you were deck bottom, so, you know, there may have been a few 
years there when work was slow in January and February and you had to figure that you 
were going to have a couple lean months, but then the rest of the year you’re going to 
work pretty steady so that you were able to make a good living - or a decent living. 

So that’s how I got in the union. And that’s a little bit about the nature of the union. 

The other thing that was unique about the Typographical Union was that it had a two- 
party system - two political parties. That was the only union that I know of - and this is 
the aspect that many books have been written about - that had the two-party system. One 
was the Independents, and the Independents historically were the conservative element of 
the union. Very often were tied in with the employers. And the Progressives, and the 
Progressives may have been progressive in some localities, and in other locals it may 
have been conservative. But it was called the Progressive party. Independent party, 
Progressive party. Which is what guaranteed democracy in the union because you had 
built in opposition. It wasn’t like most unions that once - once you were elected, it was 
automatic that they stayed in and didn’t have to worry about it. 

So Local 21, at that time, the president was an Independent. He had been International 
president for two years or four years, I forget which. And was defeated for re-election. 

So when he was defeated for re-election as International president, he came back to Local 
2 1 and was elected president - the local president. He was a very wily politician. Very 
dictatorial one. 

AB: Who was it? 

LO: His name was Claude Baker. But he had a - a very powerful local machine. The base of 

his political strength in the local was the commercial printers. At that time, and for some 
time after, printing was the - either the first or second largest industry in San Francisco. 
This area right here was the center of the printing industry. You could walk within six 
blocks of this building here and find printing plant after printing plant after printing plant. 
And San Francisco was, at that time, the third largest printing center in the country, 
secondly only to New York and Chicago. So Baker’s administration was based on the 
strength of his commercial following. 

The commercial printers were a different breed than the newspaper printers. If you 
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worked in this area here - and I worked in the commercial shops in my apprenticeship - 1 
worked in a very well-established shop over here at Sampson - Sampson and Pacific. So 
you’re eight blocks away from here. 

AB: Yeah. And there was another one, Sampson, I think, near Vallejo. 

LO: Oh, there’s just - there’s all kinds of - at that time, there were all kinds of shops. So 

that’s where I put in my apprenticeship. A commercial printer, in those days, went to 
work in a white shirt and a tie - don’t laugh. You know, that’s the way the commercial 
printers went to work and went home. You know, today - if they were dressed like that 
today, a person would automatically take them to be lawyer or stock broker or whatever. 
But that’s the way they went to work and went home and they would work in [those] 
clothes except that they had their printer’s apron on. Have you seen a printer’s apron? 

AB: I think, but what is it - what is it made of? 

LO: I’ve still got one at home. 

AB: You have? 

LO: Oh, sure. So that was your commercial printer. 

AB: And they did work for whom? 

LO: They did work for all the commercial printing firms. For - they did work for printing 

plants that printed the magazines, that printed books, that printed advertisements, you 
know. And it was - a commercial printer looked down their nose at the printers that 
worked on the newspapers. Their attitude was that guys on the newspapers, they’re not 
printers, they don’t know what the hell they’re doing. 

AB: They didn’t think that their qualification were as - 

LO: They were just - just weren’t the same. They didn’t have the same skills. 

AB: Now what was the name of the plant that was there on Pacific? 

LO: Well, the one that I worked for was called Griffin Brothers. 

AB: G-r-i-f-f-i-n? 

LO: Yeah, uh-huh. Of course, they haven’t been in business for many, many years. So after I 

finished my apprenticeship, rather than stay in the commercial branch, I went to work in 
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the newspapers. 


AB: Why? 

LO: Well, even - even before I began - even before I finished my apprenticeship, I began to 

get involved in the Progressive party of the union. The Progressive party in San 
Francisco was a struggling group of six or seven people at that time, and their strength 
was primarily centered in - in one or two shops. Most of the progressive strength at that 
time was centered in the Chronicle. So in the local elections, they would field some 
candidates - although they didn’t have enough people to run for all the offices, they 
would field candidates for half a dozen offices. And they would get beat four to one. 

That was a close election then. 

But - so even before I finished my apprenticeship, I began getting active in the 
Progressive party, although you didn’t dare be too vocal or too outspoken or get too much 
recognition because the administration would take advantage of any slip-up to bounce 
you from your apprenticeship. So your main concern was to make sure that you finished 
your apprenticeship and got your journeyman card. 

Parenthetically, to give you an example, my brother years later - my older brother years 
later - got himself an apprenticeship because he was no longer in the ILWU. And he had 
a family of four children. And so he got an apprenticeship. He knew one of the 
employers that had a commercial shop, and as I remember it, they tried to - they tried to 
prevent him from getting his journeyman in - the administration tried to prevent him from 
getting his journeyman card. And he had to appeal to the International to force the Local 
to give him his journeyman card. So, you know, I was - although I was getting involved 
before I finished my apprenticeship, I was careful enough - or I tried to be careful enough 
not to let them have an opportunity to try and deny me my journeyman’s card. But once I 
got - once I became a journeyman, then I began getting re-elected in the union openly. 
And I rapidly began to be recognized as the floor leader of the Progressives, and even 
before I became journeyman, the Progressive party began putting out a monthly 
publication. And it was a real good publication. 

We had - although we didn’t have too many people, we had several very good people. 

One of them was a person who had been secretary of the Hawaii local for a while and 
came over to San Francisco. And he also was a good writer because in addition to being 
a printer, he became the Northern California correspondent for Labors Daily. I don’t 
know if you ever heard of Labors Daily. Labors Daily is what the name implies. It was 
a daily paper that began being put out, was printed in Chicago, if I remember correctly. It 
was a good paper. And it was not a radical paper, but a paper that, you know, appealed to 
the mainstream of labor. And I guess it lasted for about three years. I believe it lasted 
about three years. 
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Some of the people that were most involved in putting it out were from the ITU 
[International Typographical Union]. I’m trying to remember the name of the guy that 
was the publisher or the editor, but I can’t remember at the moment. And, naturally, it 
couldn’t last because it didn’t have very much advertising to speak of, and the - you 
know, the subscriptions weren’t enough to continue supporting it. But for the time that it 
came out, it was a good paper. So this fellow - Russ Wagel was his name - was a good 
writer. So we had some good people working on putting out this monthly publication of 
the Progressives in our local. Russ Wagel is the one that helped refine my skills as a 
writer, whatever they were. You know, being a former radical, you know, my inclination 
when I wrote articles was to hit people over the head. And, you know, he kept trying to 
point out to me that you don’t have to hit people over the head. And he would take my 
articles and convince me, argue with me, tell me how I could improve it and stuff like 
that. And he was a quiet, unassuming guy. But a very intelligent guy with a lot of skills. 
So where I might be the - one of the main spokesmen on the floor of the union, he - he 
did a lot of the work quietly. 

And we had enough issues to hit the administration with. Number one was their 
dictatorial conduct of things. People didn’t like the fact that they were shut up on the 
floor of the union meeting. They didn’t like the fact that they felt that contracts were 
being forced down their throat. And then over a period of years, their contracts suffered 
tremendously in terms of comparison with other ITU contracts around the country so that 
the administration was digging their own grave and we were developing a better 
organization as a result of our publication. We began gathering strength and, as a result, 
there began to appear some splits in the Independents. Baker was finally defeated in, I 
guess, about ‘53, ‘55, somewhere in there, and one of his own vice-presidents was elected 
with the support of the Progressives. And then eventually, four years later, this fellow 
Russ Wagel, who I was telling you about, that was a good writer and intelligent and 
everything else, we elected Russ Wagel as president. 

Actually, the very first Progressive to be elected to anything was myself. Three of us ran 
for delegate to the State Federation of Labor. And myself and one other was elected. 

And that was the first time in a decade, almost, that any Progressives had been elected to 
dogcatcher, you know. And that scared the administration. Scared them a lot. And they 
initiated a red-baiting campaign, primarily aimed at myself, but by - by implication, you 
know, if I was a Red, how many other Reds were there in the Progressive party, you 
know. And it was effective for a whole number of years. 

AB: Effective in what way? 

LO: Well, it scared people. I would have been the first choice amongst a lot of members to be 

the Progressive candidate for president, but then when the red-baiting started, a lot of 
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people were scared. Don’t forget that this was during the period of McCarthyism. The 
year I was first elected to the State Fed was 1953, which was - 1 think that was the year 
that the McCarthy hearings started. So - 

[End of Tape 1- Side 2(B)] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 3 (A)] 


LO: The red-baiting was very effective in undermining support for myself. A lot of the 

people that liked me were still afraid. It created - it created division within the 
Progressive club with a number of people in the Progressive club coming to me and 
trying to convince me that for the good of the club, I should get out of the club. That I 
would be the result - 1 would be the cause of the Progressives losing the election and - 
you know, I can remember many, many, many, many, many nights staying up almost all 
night with people, you know, talking to them, trying to explain to them that you can’t run 
away from red-baiting. That if you begin to cave in to red-baiting, as far as myself was 
concerned, where would it stop, you know, and all that. 

Russ Wagel was a very principled guy. He - 1 think that he - 1 think that I was probably 
the one that was closest to him in terms of personal friendship, but more important, in 
tenns of having some influence on him. And although he took a principled position in 
tenns of my right to be active in the club, my right to participate and everything else, they 
- they were careful not to run me for any important post for a period of four, five, six 
years, you know. It took four years to overcome the red-baiting enough so that I could 
even run for the executive board. 

AB: So the people who were in office in the Progressive club were less progressive than 

you? 

LO: Most of them, yeah. And, you know, there was a cross-section. There were - there were 

some people that were pretty liberal in their thinking, there were some radicals, and there 
were some conservatives. They had a cross-section. It’s - you know, you could just like 
the Democratic Party. Y ou get a Democratic party where you have the left of center, and 
the moderates and the Dixiecrats, you know. 

AB: Yes, but you gave me the impression that there were the two clubs, really, so I 

thought within that club that you were in, it was over toward the - 

LO: Well, the - you still had a cross-section of people. You were beginning to attract a lot of 

people who were supporting you because they couldn’t stand the Independents anymore. 
They recognized that there had to be a change from the Independent administration, but 
they may not have been as progressive as a lot of others. So it was a mixed bag. 
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But Russ Wagel was elected as president in 1961, and interestingly enough, one of the 
major issues was the demand of the members to establish a health and welfare plan. And 
it is something that some of the unions had already begun negotiating. The local 
administrations were - were lax in not pursuing the establishing of the health and welfare 
plan. Russ Wagel was one of the most intelligent in tenns of being able to establish that 
kind of a plan. 

Actually, I got ahead of myself a little here because although he was instrumental in 
helping to establish the health and welfare plan, he did that before he was elected 
president. He got elected as second vice-president and on the commercial negotiating 
committee. Then after he became president, he was instrumental in setting up an 
employer negotiated pension plan. So this - these are the things that - that he was most 
instrumental in, you know. Leaving his mark on the health and welfare plan, the pension 
plan. And then after eight years as president, he decided he didn’t want to continue. So 
it became a question as to who would run to replace him. And there was a contest within 
the Progressive club. There was naturally one or two other people that wanted it, but I 
was the candidate of the Progressives. At that time, the independents still had a 
functioning organization. They still had a publication. And I ran to succeed Russ and 
was elected by only about a hundred votes or so. So it was a close election. 

AB: Why do think you were so well-liked? 

LO: I don’t know if I would use the word “liked,” but I think that - 1 think that everybody felt 

that I was a principled person. They didn’t have the feeling that I was a bunch of bullshit. 
And, you know, they supported and respected the positions I took on issues. So that was 
the key. Although, you know, some of the other people that might have wanted to run, 
the main competition I had within the Progressive party, when I decided to run for 
president - and I did it with the support of Russ Wagel, was somebody who was not that 
well-respected personally. So that’s the background. 

AB: And did you spend a lot of time talking to individual union members, getting to 

know them, getting their - 

LO: Well, that was - that was one of the advantages of the two-party system. When we had 

elections - and you had elections every two years - the candidates got out into all the 
shops and talked to the members. It would drive the employers crazy. The employers 
didn’t mind so much if you came in and said hello and gave ‘em your printed card, elect 
Olson or Abrams or whatever the names were and whatever office you were running for, 
and just kept walking on. But if you came in to the shop and started passing out your 
cards and starting talking to the members, it would drive the employers crazy because 
you were taking up a lot of valuable production time. So a lot of the foremen would try 
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and - try and prevent you from coming in, or some of ‘em would allow you to come in 
and say, you got twenty minutes, and then after twenty minutes, that’s it. Get out. And, 
of course, they couldn’t enforce it very much. 

And, you know, depending on the shop, the Independent supporters would try and give 
you a real hard time, perhaps the most - perhaps the shop that gave me the worst time - 
not just me, but any Progressive - was the Examiner. And - oh, they had some real vocal 
people in that shop, and they had me intimidated. I hated to go there. There was one or 
two guys that when they saw me coming, they had a voice that you could literally hear a 
block away. And they’d yell out, “Here comes that goddamn Red,” you know. And you 
could hear ‘em from a block away. Interestingly enough, a couple of years after I became 
president, they were some of my biggest supporters. They changed their minds, you 
know. [Laughing]. 

But another shop, which at that time was the largest commercial print shop west of the 
Mississippi River, they had - not Xerox copies that time - they had photocopies of 
documents. I can’t even remember what the hell they were at that time, but they would 
secretly go around and show it to the members to prove that I was a Red, see. And - 

AB: What group was this? 

LO: The Independents. In I guess ‘55, after the first time that I was elected and they were 

worried about me, during the midst of the red-baiting, Claude Baker was going to be real 
smart and in the monthly publication of the local - the local monthly publication - on the 
front page he had - he had an article, you know, about the charges of Olson being a Red, 
and then he left that much room, a little box, a blank box, and he invited Olson to 
respond. He didn’t take it. [Laughing - referring to himself] So, anyway, that brings you 
up to the time when I was elected president. 

AB: Yeah, you know, we’re going to have to continue this because it’s a lot of 

experiences during those years and layered - multi-layered. So what I would like to 
do is to have another session with you. 

[New session.] 

LO: October 6, 1992. Leon Olson. 

AB: What was your program that you wanted to follow when you became elected? 

LO: Well, I think that the - perhaps the single most important issue that I saw facing us was 

the necessity for unity within the printing trades unions. Historically, all the printing 
trades unions went their own ways, and as long as the old craft divisions remained and 
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the employers had to deal with skilled crafts, that was fine. But with the onset of new 
technology, with the beginning stages of employer attacks on unions, the old question of 
unity within the printing trades unions became critical. And even before I became 
president, the Progressive Club, which was the organization of the officers within our 
union, had been raising the need for one big union in the printing trades. And at the 
various conventions of the ITU, we introduced resolutions urging talks for merger with 
the other printing trades unions. And with the passage of each year, this - this became 
even more critical. 

In addition to that, on a local level, the old ITU had local unions in almost every locality. 
For example, in the Bay Area, there were separate locals in Santa Rosa, Marin County, 
San Mateo County, San Jose, Oakland, Vallejo, Petaluma. Each one of these localities 
had separate locals. And it was a jungle because the employers were beginning to utilize 
the fact that you had so many different locals, many of them weak locals, to try and break 
down the conditions in as many of the smaller locals as they could, and then trying to 
confront the big locals with demands for similar concessions. So the whole question of 
trying to bring about merger of the various locals in the Bay Area and to one big local, 
was - was extremely important. 

And that was one of the first things that - that we tried to achieve, and as a matter of fact, 
we did achieve. And within three years after - after I became president, we were able to 
bring about a merger of the San Jose, Palo Alto, Oakland and San Francisco locals. We 
had already achieved a merger with San Mateo and Santa Rosa, so we were then in a 
position of having a big local to bargain for all of these areas, trying to bring about more 
standard contracts so that employers couldn’t as easily take advantage of our divisions. 
And secondly, it was very important because as our members were moving to the 
suburbs, the ability to work in an area closer to where they were living, depended on 
having one local. So many members who either were laid off or wanted to leave San 
Francisco and perhaps get employment in the East Bay or San Jose, et cetera, were able 
to do that. So those were two of the keys. 

And then this whole question of unity was critical in terms of being able to negotiate 
decent contracts. More and more we were dealing with newspapers that were parts of 
national chains, and were much more difficult to negotiate with. And in the commercial 
branch of the industry, many of the commercial printing plants were leaving the city, so, 
you know, this whole question of unity and merger was a key to our ability to negotiate 
decent contracts. 

Then - do you want me to continue? 

We, for some time, had had what we called the “Conference of Newspaper Unions,” in 
San Francisco. And what this was, was an informal organization of the officers of the 
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various printing trades unions and the newspapers, where they would get together to 
discuss common problems, to give the other unions the infonnation on how they were 
doing in negotiations, and a clearing house for thoughts, ideas, and infonnation. 

And in 1968, which was a little over a year, year-and-a-half before I became president, 
we had the only modem shut-down of the newspapers in San Francisco. The background 
of it was that the unions in Los Angeles struck the Hearst paper in Los Angeles, The Los 
Angeles Herald - 1 guess it was the Herald Express, I’m not sure. But it was the Hearst 
paper in Los Angeles. It went on strike in Los Angeles and it was a very bitter strike, and 
in an effort to try and bring enough pressure to settle the strike, they began to try and find 
a way to bring pressure on the other Hearst newspapers throughout the country. 

And in early January of ‘68, a group of the strikers from Los Angeles came up to San 
Francisco and put an informational picket line around the newspaper printing company 
which printed the Chronicle and the Examiner. And although it was an informational 
picket line, the San Francisco unions were extremely concerned about the strike-breaking 
efforts of the Hearst papers in - the Hearst paper in Los Angeles. And the members of all 
the unions in San Francisco respected the informational picket line. It - it would have 
been illegal for us to have done that. But one of our unions in San Francisco had an 
expired contract, had gotten no place in negotiations, and that was the Mailers union. So 
in order for it to be a legal strike, and in order for us to protect ourselves against any idea 
of the - of Hearst to try and do the same thing here as he was in Los Angeles, the mailers 
called the legal strike, you know, for their own demands here, and the two San Francisco 
papers were completely shut down from the first week of January until the end of 
February. 

And this meant a tremendous - this was a tremendous thing in terms of solidifying the 
Conference of Newspaper Unions and the unity that existed with all the unions in the Bay 
Area. As a result of the strike, the strike was finally brought to a conclusion mainly 
through the efforts of Sam Kagel, the arbitrator. And the employers and the union both 
agreed to what Sam Kagel was beginning to experiment with, and that was what he called 
“medarb.” Mediation, arbitration. Most of what he accomplished was accomplished 
through mediation, but he held the hammer over the heads of both the employers and the 
unions so that when the - when it came to very sticky issues where he couldn’t get the 
thing resolved by mediation, then he as much as said, well, either you people agree on 
this or I’m going to issue it as a - as an arbitration decision. 

And the one thing that Sam Kagel did which completely changed the entire picture in the 
newspaper industry in the Bay Area, and it had an effect throughout the country in many 
places, was that as a result of the settlement, he brought about common expiration dates 
for the contracts of all the unions. Up until that time, each union had a different 
expiration date and then, I guess, there must have been about eight or nine unions, maybe 
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even ten unions in the plant, each one with different expiration dates. And it was a jungle 
under the old system of bargaining. Even though you had the conference of newspaper 
unions, it was just a clearing house for - for information. But the employer was always 
able to try and divide and conquer. You’d try and negotiate a contract with one of the 
weakest unions, and then try and force it on - on the other unions, and there were always 
differences and there was always jealousies and everything else. And Sam Kagel was the 
- you know, told the employers and the unions both that it’s ridiculous the way things 
were. That common expiration dates would lead to the advantage of the employers and 
the unions both. And as a result of his bringing about the settlement of the 1968 strike - 

[End of Tape 2 -Side 3 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 4 (B)] 


LO: - he established a precedent which exists through - all the way to this date. And with 

common expiration dates, the role of the Conference of Newspaper Unions became far 
more important and that is that they indulged in joint bargaining. The way it worked was 
that each union negotiated their own individual union problems, work rules, jurisdiction, 
various different provisions of the contract that only affected them. They would 
negotiate their own individual problems and then after all unions had resolved their own 
individual problems, a joint negotiating committee, usually consisting of one person from 
each union, jointly negotiated the economic provisions of the contract. And that - that 
still exists today. 

When I was elected president, I was chosen as the chainnan of the Conference of 
Newspaper Unions, and not through any great desire on my part, the conference 
continued to have me as its chainnan until the time I retired. And it wasn’t an easy thing 
because although we had made all this progress, there were always individual jealousies. 
There was always changes in leadership in various unions. But more importantly, the 
employers were trying to make some big breakthroughs on conditions with various 
unions, and they would try and hang up negotiations with one or two or more of the 
unions on individual union issues, which were very, very important to the employers and 
to the unions. 

For example, in the case of our own union, they were intent on making breakthroughs on 
the whole question of the new technology that was coming in, what we called 
jurisdiction, on training, on job security resulting from the introduction of new 
equipment. 

Some of the old, old, old, old, old provisions of our contract, which were unique in the 
labor movement, including the discharge provisions where the adjudication of a discharge 
was actually in the hands of the union. One of the biggest issues of those years was the 
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employer determination to get rid of what we called “reproduction,” which the employers 
called “make work provisions,” where if an employer used a mat or - in the old days it 
was a mat or - in the newer - in the more recent days, it was completely pasted up 
advertisements which would be sent in by the advertiser. And if it was a local 
advertisement, our contract insisted that even though it didn’t have to be done - you 
kn ow as far as the employer was concerned, it didn’t have to be done - our contracts 
required that the advertisement be set. And then after it was set and proofread, it would 
be thrown away. But it was a make work provision. It was a - it was a historical thing in 
the Typographical Union, which was meant to safeguard the jobs of people from - from 
the advertisers sending in advertisements which were done probably by non-union people 
at much lower scales et cetera. So all these were conditions that the employer was intent 
on getting rid of in the contracts with our union. 

And then there were also provisions in the contracts with other unions with - with the 
Pressmen’s union. The issue was manning flaws (claws?), where the Pressmen would 
negotiate provisions that would require so many men on each press, and where the 
employer was trying to reduce the number of people that - number of pressmen that 
would be needed on a press. 

So, as a result, maintaining joint bargaining was extremely difficult because some unions 
would finish negotiations on their own issues in a relatively short period of time, and then 
they’d get very antsy because they’d want to negotiate a wage increase and other 
economic provisions. So what we had to do was to agree that at a certain point, if the 
individual unions were unable to resolve - if each local union was unable to resolve their 
individual issues, then a committee of the conference as a whole would begin sitting in on 
those negotiations and trying to help in terms of resolving those issues. 

So that was the sole question of unity in the printing trades - in the newspaper printing 
trades in the Bay Area. It became a - really became an example for many unions 
throughout the country - many newspaper unions throughout the country to try and 
achieve the same kind of thing. 

Then, the other aspect of - or the sole question of unity - was that our local became the 
focal point throughout the International in a demand for our International Union to 
undertake merger talks with one or more of the other International unions in the printing 
industry. And as a result of - of this whole campaign which was brought to the 
International Conventions, the annual International Conventions of our union, and in 
some of the other unions, we finally forced the officers of our International to begin to 
undertake serious negotiations with the newspaper guild for a merger of the two 
Internationals. 

The merger committee of approximately five - five, six, seven officers of local unions, 
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plus the International officers - went through merger talks for a period of - 1 think those 
merger talks lasted about four or five years. I was a member of the merger committee. I 
was appointed by the International president, and we actually came very close to reaching 
an agreement on a merger. Finally, in 1983, we had the basis for a merger that both the 
guild committee and the ITU committee were willing to bring to the membership. But it 
was - it certainly was reluctance and I would call it sabotage on the part of some of the 
International officers who were not too happy that the basis for a merger had been agreed 
upon. 

And the merger document and the merger agreement was to be brought to the 
International ITU convention, which was scheduled in San Francisco in 1983. And 
literally, at the last minute, the ITU president, who was being egged on by some of his 
inner cabinet, invited Jackie Presser, the International president of the Teamsters union to 
appear before the ITU convention. Jackie Presser came with a very smooth PR 
campaign, complete with fancy printed brochures of what the Teamsters union could 
achieve for the ITU members, and how much more powerful we would be as part of the 
Teamsters, and how it would be so much better than going through the route of the 
merger with the newspaper guild. And as a result, the convention was torpedoed into - 
stampeded into torpedoing the merger document with the newspaper guild, and pursing a 
bid by the Teamsters union to come into the Teamsters. The result was that the guild said 
forget it, you know, we gave it our best shot. We’re not going to get involved in trying to 
pursue this any further. 

There ensued a period of a year-and-a-half of uncertainty as the leadership of the ITU 
tried - tried to sell a merger with the Teamsters union. The San Francisco local, the Bay 
Area local, which had been in the forefront of the entire movement for a merger of the 
printing trades unions was dead set against the leadership and the members of the Bay 
Area local - were dead set against going into the Teamsters union. This was at a time 
when the whole question of racketeering in the Teamsters union was one of the big issues 
in America, you know. The entire attack against the labor movement was based on 
racketeering in the Teamsters union, and it was necessary to stop the juggernaut of 
sending the Teamster merger to the vote of the members to give them time to think it 
over. And we got a half a dozen members of our local, secondary leadership of our local, 
who with the assistance of legal help from the national AFL/CIO, went to court and got a 
restraining order preventing the leadership from putting the vote of an absorption by the 
Teamsters union. 

It was a real terrible time in the ITU because you had an awful lot of members who, on 
the one hand, wanted no part of the Teamsters because of the reputation they had. But on 
the other hand, you had an awful lot of members that felt that maybe this is what we 
needed because the Teamsters were the most powerful union in the country, and the ITU, 
by that time, had very little bargaining strength. So it was a period of tremendous 
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division in the ITU. 


Eventually, the issue did go to a vote of an ITU membership, and the ITU membership 
rejected the Teamster merger. So with the newspaper guild merger down the drain with 
the membership rejecting the Teamster merger, we then pursued - we then insisted that 
the ITU pursue a merger with the Graphic Communications International Union, which 
was actually the largest of the printing trades unions. It was the offshoot of what used to 
be the Pressmen and the Bookbinders and the Lithographers. And, actually, in terms of - 
in terms of logic, that would have been the most logical merger for our union. 

AB: But what happened with the Newspaper Guild then? 

LO: Oh, the Newspaper Guild had - once the thing went down the drain as a result of Presser 

appearing before our convention and - and the whole struggle within our union on a 
Teamster merger, the newspaper guild, you know, called it off and said forget it. And to 
this day, the newspaper guild has not undertaken merger talks with another union. 
Although I think that they are sorely in need of it. 

So there was a short period of time - of merger talks with the Graphics Communication 
International Union. They had a new International president who was sincerely 
interested in pursuing it and wanted to bring it about, but he still had not established 
himself - the strength - his strength in his own union, and was unable to bring it about 
within his own union. So then the result was that our union got into merger discussions 
with the Communications Workers of America, and that was sent to the membership and 
it was adopted and we became a - what they called the Printing, Publishing, Media 
Workers Sector of the Communication Workers of America (CWA). 

AB: The Communication Workers were people who worked for the - 

LO: Primarily, the base of their union is telephone companies. That - that was - the 

overwhelming number of their members were members that worked for AT&T and the 
various Bell companies and other various telephone companies throughout the country. 
But they were a - they were a forward-looking union with very intelligent leadership, and 
they were doing - they were taking seriously the whole question of organizing workers in 
all kinds of fields. And they were having success in organizing and other fields. And it 
was their hope that if they could get the ITU to come in, that it would be the first step 
towards getting the other printing - the other printing trades and newspaper unions to 
follow suit to come into the CWA. Unfortunately, that has not been the case to date. The 
other unions have not pursued further mergers in the industry. 

So that’s the whole - 1 started off, you know, in terms of what was the most important 
things to us, and I’ve brought you completely up to date on the whole question of unity 
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and merger. 


There were a lot of other crucial issues. The new technology was beginning to rapidly 
eat away at - at the jobs of our members. So there were a number of issues that became 
crucial. Number one was the whole question of training in the new technology. And 
although we were able, both in the commercial branch of the industry and the newspaper 
branch to negotiate training provisions in the contracts where the employer was required 
to train members. It was like a lot of other things, negotiating the contract provisions 
were one thing, and forcing the employer to live up to the provisions was another thing. 
And very often the employer would want to train the younger people and those few older 
people who were adept at learning the new technology, and this became a problem 
because we had to protect the seniority provisions, you know. We - we weren’t going to 
let the employer train young people and hold on to them and throw people out that had 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five years seniority, provided that the older people are willing to 
take the training. So the whole question of training became extremely important in terms 
of the new technology. 

But it went far beyond the question of training. We also had to negotiate provisions in 
the contract that guaranteed that it would be our members that had the right to perform 
that work, and that they wouldn’t be able to turn that work over to other unions or other 
employees who may have been non-union. And, in many cases, it was feasible for the 
employer to turn the work over to other people. And so this became a very big issue, 
what we call jurisdiction and negotiating provisions that any new process which was a 
substitute for the work that had traditionally been done by us would continue to be done 
by us. 

And in a couple of instances, our local was in the forefront of negotiating provisions 
which became the example for other locals throughout the country. It was not easy to try 
and negotiate a lot of these provisions, and the International would continue to try and 
negotiate in those places where the unions had the most strength. And in several critical 
instances, we became the - the people that were on the line in terms of having to achieve 
this in our negotiations with the assistance of the International union. And so that was - 
that occupied a tremendous amount of effort and - and strength to try and achieve the - 
what, you know, the best we could. 

And, again, in negotiations with the newspapers, the employers and - and the union 
agreed to utilize Sam Kagel with his mediation/arbitration technique to come to 
agreement. The whole question of job security, although we weren’t the first to negotiate 
what we called “lifetime jobs,” in exchange for giving the employer concessions on the 
new equipment - we weren’t the first to negotiate lifetime jobs, but we were the first 
union to negotiate them with a lot of protections that some of the other contracts didn’t 
contain. And what it was, was that the employer agreed that - that each employee, by 
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name, with seniority date of a certain date, would be guaranteed a job. In other words, 
they would never be laid off. And - 

AB: In return? 

LO: In return for our giving certain concessions as to how - 

[End of Tape 2 -Side 4(B)] 
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LO: - to this day, the newspaper contracts contain the provisions for lifetime jobs. Of course, 

what happens is that the union, through attrition, has a lesser number of jobs. As 
members die, retire, quit, there’s that many less people on the attrition list. So, for 
example, when we negotiated the - negotiated and then - with mediation/arbitration by 
Kagel, there were about - if I remember correctly, something like four hundred and forty 
people on the attrition list at the San Francisco newspaper. Today, that is down to, I 
believe, about a hundred and twenty people that remain on the attrition list. Although, 
subsequent negotiations added people to the list. So the employer, over a period of time, 
you know, in effect, we had four- forty in 1970 - yeah, I think it was 1973 - the employer 
has eliminated three-quarters of our jobs in the newspapers in San Francisco. And 
similarly in other places like San Jose and Oakland, et cetera. 

So the whole question of negotiating contracts as a result of the new technology was a 
very, very big issue. And finally, the whole attack by anti-labor employers, in many 
cases, was extremely valuable because it brought up the - it improved the conditions of 
workers in the outlying areas. But it also resulted in - in attacks and strikes in some of 
the outlying areas. I was president for - 1 was president for less than year before we were 
forced on strike at the San Rafael Independent Journal. A very bitter strike where Jack 
Goldberger and myself and Don Abrams, one of my other officers, went to jail for two 
weeks. A number of our members went through a long trial as a result of some huge 
demonstrations that were held over in San Rafael. 

And it was probably the most bitter strike - that, and the commercial of 1963 - were the 
most bitter strikes that our local ever had, and probably amongst the most bitter that the 
ITU ever had in the country. We lost the San Rafael Independent Journal. Some years 
later the Vallejo Times Herald had been bought out by one of the non-union chains from 
the mid-West, and all the unions had to strike the Vallejo paper - Vallejo Times Herald. 

It was - it was a very good strike in terms of the unity of the unions, and the main strike 
weapon at that time was the establishment of a competing newspaper in Vallejo and the 
unions put out a very good competing newspaper. Every - every reporter, every editorial 
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person that was in the Guild went on strike and, in a small community like Vallejo, some 
of the people that were reporters and were household names to everybody in Vallejo. 

And they wrote for the competing newspaper, which we set up, and you know, 
unfortunately, although we were able to keep the newspaper coming out - it started as a 
once-a-week paper, and then at the height of it, I think we put it out three or four times a 
week. And although they were able to get a lot of advertisers to come into the competing 
newspaper, it was never enough to make it self-supporting and eventually we had to give 
up the paper and we lost that strike also. 

AB: It must have been a very expensive undertaking to set up a - 

LO: Well, don’t forget that most of the people that were working on the competing newspaper 

were working for strike benefits. And so it’s not nearly as expensive to put out a 
newspaper when the people are working for strike benefits as it is if they’re working for 
union wages. But even so, it was expensive and, you know, you could only keep it going 
so long. 

One other thing that I think our local was in the forefront of and that I take some pride in 
was that we were one of the first ITU locals to take seriously the need for organization. 

To try and organize new members, you know, new shops. And it became critical because 
as we lost working members to technology and the moving away of industry, we 
recognize that one of the keys to our future existence would be our ability to organize the 
workers. And I think we did a hell of a good job with the - with the tools that we had, 
you know. Our union was a small union, and although we had a fairly good treasury to 
begin with, as we lost jobs, the treasury began to diminish and in the very beginning, you 
had a decent chance to try and organize because the National Labor Relations Board had 
not been completely gutted by the Republican administration yet. We were able to 
propose to our members a small assessment for organizational purposes. And we sold 
our members on the idea of an assessment for organizational purposes. And with the 
money we were able to hire a full-time organizer. And we had a committee to choose 
who the full-time organizer would be, and with considerable reservations on the part of 
some of our members, I was quite instrumental in choosing a young lady to be our 
organizer. And this was just before this whole question of bringing women into 
leadership in the unions was becoming a real issue. The young woman that we hired as 
an organizer was a dynamo. She was just a wonderful young woman. 

AB: What was her name? 

LO: Do you have to start asking me names? [Laughing] 

AB: You’ll think of it. 
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LO: Yeah, she’s a - she’s a real wonderful woman. 

AB: How did you find her? 

LO: She, herself, had been brought into our union in an organizing effort. And - I’m so 

embarrassed because she’s such a wonderful gal and she did a hell of a job. She not only 
did a wonderful job of organizing, but she became a - a real leader, not only in our local, 
but she was recognized throughout the labor movement in San Francisco. We had our 
share of organizing successes. Nothing dramatic, nothing overwhelming, but there were 
some successes. And — 

AB: Are you thinking of successes in terms of the number of people that you got to be 

members? 

LO: Well, the best success we ever had in organizing - the biggest group that we ever 

organized - and this is before this young woman was brought in as an organizer - was 
when we organized workers at Bancroft Whitney, the legal - you know, the book 
publishers - legal book publishers. Bancroft Whitney had a big building in the south of 
Market area, and we organized a group that consisted of white-collar workers. It was not 
a production unit, it was white-collar workers who did almost everything except the 
editorial - writing and editing. It was a group of about sixty-five people. And we 
actually negotiated a first-time contract. I believe we negotiated two contracts, and the 
employer hired some smooth people to start to undennine the union, and after the second 
contract, I believe, we would be certified by one or two votes. And it was a very 
unfortunate thing because some of the - some of the people who knew better sat on their 
hands. They were a little unhappy with the second contract, you know. It didn’t achieve 
everything they wanted. And rather than really do a job of fighting the employer 
decertification, they sat on their hands and we lost by maybe three votes. A lot of these 
people are sorry to this day that - they learned their lesson, but it was too late. 

AB: What is the process of decertification? 

LO: The process of decertification is that some of the employees have to petition for a new 

election. Have to petition the NLRB [National Labor Relations Board] for a new 
election. Or the employer can - can raise an issue as to whether we still represent a 
majority of the employees. But they still have to get - 1 forget what the number - what 
percentage of the employees. They still have to get a percentage of the employees to sign 
a decertification petition, and then the National Labor Relations Board conducts an 
election. So that was - that was the biggest unit that we organized. And as I say, it - 
unfortunately we were decertified. 

And there were a number of other places that we organized successfully and got contracts 
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from them. There were some that we won elections and were unable to get contracts. 

We still have a few of the places that were organized at that time. Jennie Hearst was here 
name. [Laughing] Jennie Hearst. We still have a few of the places that were organized. 
For example, the - we organized the production unit - production and editorial unit of the 
Cal Daily, the daily paper at UC Berkeley. So we still have that. We have some of the 
smaller production plants that we organized that are still in business. 

But the whole key to this was that we raised the whole issue of organizing as one of the 
critical things in the ITU. And, again, it became an example for many other large locals 
to try and hire organizers, and the person that’s president of our local today, Charlie 
Tobias, for a period of time was hired as an organizer by our local. And he was key in 
helping to organize another outfit similar to Commerce Clearinghouse. He was 
instrumental in organizing Commerce Clearinghouse in Marin County. And, again, we 
were able to get a contract and again the employer was - the employer bought out the 
main person who had been a key in helping us organize - bought ‘em out by making him 
a foreman and after one contract, asking for a decertification election, which we lost by 
one vote. 

But, you know, the whole - as a result of this whole organizing effort, we brought a 
whole number of young people into our union, a whole number of women, and I think 
that perhaps - I’m sure that our local was in the forefront of bringing in women 
leadership. It’s not as unusual today because by this time, many of the people in the old 
established plants, the old journeymen, quote, unquote, printers, there are more and more 
women. But we pioneered in this whole question of organizing and bringing forth the 
young women leaders after Jennie Hearst. She got married and - she married a person 
who was working as an organizer for the Teamsters and she decided that she would go 
back to school and become a teacher and she’s a teacher in Salinas these days. Very 
wonderful with kids, just like she was with young adults, et cetera. 

Then we also hired another organizer. A young woman by the name of Shirley Dewey. 
And she married one of the other people in our local, an old friend of hers. But it - you 
know, it helped to change the complexion, the thinking and the leadership of our union 
by this whole question of organizing, this whole question of bringing forward women 
leadership. 

AB: How about minorities? How did you deal with that question? 

LO: We, again, were in the forefront on this issue. Actually, I believe that this was done 

before I became president. I think I was vice-president at the time. But the person who 
seriously raised this issue was one of our old-time printers, Sam Cioaphilo, who was 
always a top-notch rank-and-file member. He was always a shop steward, what we call a 
“chapel chairman,” and one of our biggest commercial plants, Sword Printing. And he 
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initiated what we called the “Martin Luther King Apprenticeship Program.” And the 
problem with bringing minorities into membership is under the old system, was that for a 
person to get an apprenticeship, the person had to pass a test, which the apprenticeship 
committee gave. And the test was English, mathematics, union history and a whole 
number of aspects of the test. The test was developed and mandated by the International 
union. And so it wasn’t surprising that there were hardly any minorities in the 
apprenticeship program. 

First of all, there was always the question of many of the minorities having a more 
difficult time to pass the tests, and then secondly, even if they passed the test, the 
employer was able to choose anybody that he wanted to amongst those that passed the 
tests. So even the minorities that passed the test, there were damn few of them that were 
ever hired as apprentices. So Sam Ciaphilo developed this innovative Martin Luther 
King Apprenticeship Program where, number one, we went out and encouraged 
minorities to apply, and then once they applied we got some of our journeymen members 
to spend time with them, coaching them and equipping them to take the test and being 
able to pass the test. 

And then, in order to assure that they were hired, two things were done. Number one, the 
- the committee did a job of going to employers and encouraging them to hire some of 
these minorities that were able to pass the test. And then we followed that up with 
beginning to take up the negotiations and negotiating provisions that took the exclusive 
detennination of hiring apprentices out of the hands of the employers and making sure 
that some of these minorities that passed the test were hired. So it was a very good 
program. The only problem was that this was already beginning to be the period of time 
when there was a shrinking of job opportunities. 

AB: What years are you talking about? 

LO: It would have been in the mid-60s, I believe. So at one time, our local would have had as 

many as - 1 think at its height, our local would have had about a hundred and twenty 
apprentices. But, you know, it got down to the point where we had maybe only a dozen 
apprentices. So although it was a very good program and it did achieve positive results in 
bringing some of the minorities into our union, it was limited as a result of the shrinking 
job opportunities. 

AB: Something you can’t control. 

I wanted to go back to the problem - and it is a big problem and how to deal with it - 
with new technology, because it’s happening so fast and in so many areas. And you 
know it’s going to come anyway. So it’s like the containerships, you know. So you 
have to tread a line that is going to be to your advantage and to the employer’s 
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advantage, and how do you manipulate all of those factors? 

LO: Well, it’s never to our advantage. At best, it’s a question of getting as much as you can 

out of the circumstance, but with a certain knowledge that you’re fighting a losing game 
and that you’re going to lose jobs. The main question being how fast you’re going to lose 
‘em and what kind of protections you’re able to negotiate for those people that are going 
to be lost. So - 
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LO: - the old question of guaranteeing life-time jobs assured that there would be minimum 

displacement, except voluntary. The employer wanted to speed up the replacement of 
people that they had guaranteed jobs to, so the whole question of retirement incentives 
were negotiated. 

I - 1 took a very lonely position and I still think it was the right position, and I’m not at all 
disappointed I took the position. But in other parts of the country, the newspapers that 
had negotiated life-time jobs, then turned around and said, well, we’ll buy out the people 
that we’ve guaranteed jobs to. We’ll give them so much money if they’ll get out. And 
the other local officer, who was the best known local officer of the ITU in the country, 
Burt Powers of New York, his attitude was that, well, fine, you want to buy out the 
people. It’s going to cost you through the nose. And he agreed to buy-outs, but the 
amount of money he negotiated for the people that were bought out was fantastic. So 
newspaper like The New York Times and the New York Daily News and, you know, the 
other newspapers in New York City put out a tremendous amount of money to offer to 
the people that had lifetime jobs to get rid of ‘em. 

Well, at least - at least the people that took buy-outs in New York City had enough 
money so unless they were idiots and we’re going to go out and splurge it on a wild 
spree, they could have invested the money and had income, they could have used it over a 
period of time while they got into a business or into another profession or whatever. But 
what was happening is that although a place like New York was able to negotiate 
fantastic buy-out provisions, other locals, it soon became a question of how cheap the 
employer could get the union to agree to buy-outs. So many locals were agreeing to buy- 
out provisions for ten thousand dollars or something like that for a lifetime job, which is 
nothing. 

My position - and I had to fight with my own - 1 had to fight with some of my own 
leadership and some of my membership on this. My position was that we would not 
agree to buy-outs. To agree to buy-outs was to not only quickly reduce the number of 
members that we had, but because the employer was getting rid of people that had 
guaranteed jobs by buying these people out, it was taking work away from people who 
didn’t have guaranteed jobs because we had what we called “the substitute system.” The 
regular - if a person with a full-time situation, as we called it, a full-time job, wanted to 
take off, he hired a substitute. And, you know, we were able to show that in the 
newspapers, each four or five full-time situation holders meant the equivalent of full-time 
work for a substitute. 
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So if you had - if you negotiated buy-outs and a hundred people took buy-outs, it meant 
that it was going to be a loss of about twenty jobs for people who were substitutes. Do 
you understand what I’m saying? 

AB: Yes. 

LO: So this became a big issue in negotiations in our local with the newspaper employers. 

And we were able to forestall this whole question of buy-outs for a number of years. But 
finally it became almost a strike issue with the employers, and they made it clear that 
they would not agree to another contract unless we agreed to buy-outs. And, of course, 
by this time there were a lot of our own members that wanted it, to take buy-outs. 

It’s interesting because in 1983, the ITU convention - 1 think it was ‘83 - yeah, 1983 ITU 
convention, which was held in San Francisco where Presser of the Teamsters appeared, 
we were in negotiations at the time, and that was the negotiations where the employers 
made the whole question of buy-outs the key. And the employer - the employer 
negotiated with a guy by the name of Milt Lomas, who was a fonner ITU representative, 
and probably the best ITU representative that we ever had. He was the IT representative 
that came in and rescued our local when we had the strike - the big commercial strike in 
1963. So the employers hired him away from the ITU. And he was a shrewd son-of- 
bitch. He knew what he was doing. 

So when the ITU convention came into San Francisco, the Chronicle and the Examiner 
ran a full-page greeting to the ITU. And the greeting showed the local ITU - showed me 

- they had a likeness of me driving a train, which was going to run over the prosperous 
[laughing] poor Chronicle and Examiner. It was a full-page ad in the Chronicle and the 
Examiner. So I became infamous with that full-page ad. 

After we negotiated the contract and gave them buy-outs, he had a beautiful plaque made 
of the full-page ad, you know, and gave it to me. It hangs in my house now. So those are 

- you know, it was a question of trying to negotiate the best protections we could as a 
result of the new technology. 

AB: But most of your members at that time wanted buy-outs? Is that why you gave in? 

LO: I don’t think that most of them did, but there was a - there was this significant - 

AB: The majority? 

LO: No, I don’t think it was the majority. And what I did was, you know, even after we had 

to agree to buy-outs, and again I - 1 had to argue with some of my leadership. I wasn’t 
that interested in making the buy-outs so large like in New York City where it would 
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make a lot more people jump at it than - than were going to anyway, you know. 

And it was a mixed blessing. Some of the people who took - took the buy-outs were 
maybe sixty years old or - you know, getting to the point where they could think 
seriously of using the money to take early retirement. A few of the people went into 
business. But a lot of people took buy-outs because they were in debt or because they 
wanted to buy a new car or whatever, and six months, a year later, the money was gone 
and they came begging to see what we could do for them to get them a job. 

AB: So the role that Milton - Milt Formas - 

LO: Lomas. 

AB: Lomas. 

LO: L-o-m-a-s. 

AB: He played - 

LO: He was actually their labor relations person. He was negotiating contracts with all 

unions, not just ours. 

AB: I see. 

LO: And, as I say, he was a shrewd bargainer. He was a shrewd bargainer when he worked 

for the ITU and he was a shrewd bargainer when he worked for the employer. 

AB: He was trained well, [laughing] So what is the status now of the ITU? How many 

members does it have? 

LO: Well, of course, there is no ITU, and in terms of the number of working members that - 

that remain on jobs throughout the country, I believe they’re down to about eighteen or - 
eighteen, nineteen thousand. And that’s a union which at its peak had - at its peak it had 
about a hundred and ten thousand members. 

AB: When was that? 

LO: I would guess that - 1 would guess that the peak was around the early 60s. 

AB: Okay, uh-huh. So in the publishing companies now with the new technology, you 

still have union members, and do they go under different names because of the new 
conditions there? 
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LO: Well - 

AB: Is it set up differently now because of the new technology? 

LO: Well, you still have almost all of the same unions that you had before. One or two of the 

- one or two of the unions completely disappeared as a result of - completely disappeared 
in the newspapers, I should say, as a result of the new technology. 

AB: Like which one? 

LO: The Stereotypers Union. That completely disappeared. The members that continued to 

work - some of the Stereotypers came into our union, and a few of ‘em are still working 
in some of our plants. Most of ‘em are long since of retirement age. More of them went 
into the Pressmen’s union and got jobs. So the Stereotypers disappeared. 

And then in the recent few years, the Photoengravers have almost completely 
disappeared. The photo - what used to be the Photoengraver’s International Union 
merged in with the Graphics Communications International Union, but they pretty much 
got lost there because they were a small number of people and the union didn’t take care 
of them. So for example, only in the last several years, the photoengravers of the San 
Jose Mercury News decertified their union. So those are two examples that have almost 
completely disappeared. 

Our union hasn’t disappeared because we still have the guaranteed lifetime jobs. But 
what’s happening is that - that it’s rapidly disappearing for us because most of the people 
with guaranteed lifetime jobs, or the majority of them, are now of retirement age. For 
example, just within the last month or so, you know, some of the members that - the San 
Francisco newspaper have been telling me of the unprecedented number of our members 
who are retiring. So, you know, as the members with guaranteed lifetime jobs disappear, 
the actual number of our members that our needed productively, you know, diminishes. 

Our local, at the height - after we merged all the small locals in the Bay Area, you know, 
San Jose, Oakland, San Mateo, Palo Alto, and that was two or three years after I became 
president, at the height, there were about thirty-two hundred members, which included 
retirees. But at that time, there was probably twenty-four hundred working members. 
Which means twenty-four hundred working members, eight hundred retirees. Today, our 
local is reduced to approximately six or seven hundred working members, and eleven 
hundred retirees. 

AB: Do they stay in the union, too, at a reduced fee? 
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LO: The retirees? 

AB: Yes. 

LO: Yes. Anybody that retired before 1973, 1 believe, the local continues to pay the nominal 

dues, which is about a dollar a month. Anybody that retired after that, they can remain a 
member - a retiree member, by paying a dollar a month. Most of them do. But, you 
know, a lot of ‘em don’t even bother doing that. 

AB: I know that a lot of printing - especially color printing - has been going to Japan. 

What has that meant to the union? 

LO: Well, it’s meant the loss of jobs in the commercial industry. Last two years comes 

January, I look around to buy calendars for the house. Last year I spent three or four 
weeks until I was able to find a calendar made in the United States. Almost all of the 
calendars, if you look to see where they’re made, they’re made almost in any part of the 
world, Japan, Italy, you name it, Hong Kong, you know, almost any place. I was finally 
able to find a few calendars made in the United States. And that’s not saying they’re 
made in a union shop. That’s just made in the United States. 

But, yeah, in that respect - it used to be that you thought you were a printer you didn’t 
have to worry about jobs going overseas because, after all, we’re printing in English, 
we’re not printing a foreign - what the hell, that doesn’t mean anything today. The - they 
print English books and English everything in any part of the world. 

AB: But they say that the Japanese printing is so much better than it is here. 

LO: Oh, I don’t think - 

AB: The color - 

LO: No, you can get the same quality here as you can anyplace. You can get lousy quality 

here, but you can also get good quality here. Some of the best printing in tenns of color 
and everything else - for example, there were one or two years there that the Sierra Club 
calendars were printed in Italy. Beautiful things. But - so those are some of the 
struggles. 

AB: Yeah, it’s always a struggle. 

What would you - or what publishing company here in San Francisco, which has 
had that reputation for so many years as a fine publishing city, what are some of the 
ones that do top quality? The commercial ones. 
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LO: You don’t have much of a printing industry in San Francisco anymore. Whatever 

commercial printing plants there are, most of them are organized by the Graphics 
Communications Union, the old Pressman’s union, Lithographers, Bookbinders. There’s 
a big plant located on Bay Shore Boulevard where the old Sledge Lock used to be. And I 
think it’s called Pacific Press or Pacific Printing. And the GCIU, Graphics 
Communications [International] Union had - it was organized by them. You know, it was 
one of their plants. About two or three years ago the employer decided to take on the 
GCIU, and try and get rid of the union by making absolutely horrible demands and 
implementing horrible conditions on the employees. 

The GCIU, in this case, did a smart thing. They refused to go on strike. And the 
members continued to work inside even though horrible conditions were imposed on 
them. And then the union undertook a campaign against the employer, a campaign to get 
the people that had their things printer there at the plant to get a lot of the big jobs out of 
the plant to - they did a real good job with their own membership, and on this, I credit - 
again it was a young woman who was elected as a full-time officer in that local, and it 
was her primary responsibility to - to work with the people in that plant. It’s a big plant. 

I think they have a - 1 don’t know, it’s - if it’s two hundred or what members in there. 

She was a real fine person. She did a good job. I knew here through the labor council. 
And for two or three years they had been conducting that fight, and just within the last 
month, the - their officer who’s on the labor council got up and reported that they had 
finally achieved a contract with that plant. You know, that they made some concessions, 
but they were able to defeat the most onerous demands of the employer. 

AB: Do you remember her name? 

LO: Laurie - Laurie Lederman, I think, is her name. Unfortunately, she’s another one that got 

burned out and didn’t run for re-election, just within the last year or two. It’s part of the 
problem that we face with - with women leadership. We’ve seen a lot of good ones come 
forth and - in a number of the unions. In our union, Jennie Hearst got married and then 
she decided to go back to school to become a teacher. Another woman who was doing a 
beautiful job in the Retail Clerks and who was elected the main full-time officer in her 
local, you know, was under attack by the International Union and - you know, fighting a 
losing battle through stores that were going non-union et cetera. She got burned out and 
is no longer in the labor movement. Young women like Laurie Ledennan, I guess, it’s 
bum-out and she gave up the ghost. It’s not an easy life, you know, and some of the best 
ones, you know, unfortunately we lose them eventually. 

AB: Did you feel a burn-out? 
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LO: No. I could have gone on a couple of - you know, a few more years, but actually I was 

ready to retire a couple of years earlier than I did. I was ready to step out in 1985, but the 
person - first of all, I think that there was a sincere desire on the part of a lot of the 
officers and members to see me go for another term because there was another 
forthcoming round of newspaper negotiations coming up, and they wanted me to stay on 
to see the next round of newspaper negotiations through. And, also, the extra two years 
gave - gave the logical successor more time to get used to the idea that he would take 
over the responsibility. 

But I could have stayed on if I wanted to, but, you know, it’s - age sixty-seven, it was 
time to turn it over to somebody else anyway. And although I wouldn’t call it burn-out, 
you get tired and you’re no longer - 
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LO: - some of my fellow officers still - still make jokes about what my office used to look 

like. I had one of these big wooden desks and it was a chore to find enough room on my 
desk for a tablet so I could write on it. And papers were piled up this high. And people 
laugh about it because they talk about, well, they would come into my office and say, do 
you know where such and such a thing is, or can you find such and such a thing for me. 
And they say, well, just a minute, and I’d look at how far down the pile I’d have to go, 
and I’d reach into the pile, halfway down, come out with what they want. So they still 
laugh about it. They still kid me about it. [Laughing] 

But - in the Conference of Newspaper Unions, being chairman of it was not an easy job. 
It was a delicate job. Jack Goldberger - it was interesting, he always took the position 
that he was not a member of the Conference of Newspaper Unions. However, he would 
make sure that he was always at the meetings of the Conference of Newspaper Unions 
when contract time came up, when we were going to discuss the union’s demands, when 
we were going to discuss the progress of negotiations, how we were going to get into 
negotiations, et cetera. He - so when these conference meetings would be held and we 
were getting ready to go into negotiations, his standard pitch was for him to get up and 
say, well, “I’m not going to be a part of this conference.” 

But, on the other hand, his local would pay into the Conference of Newspaper Unions, he 
would always be at meetings, he would always have his say, and he always knew what 
was going on. And you have to understand that there was no way in the world that you 
could ignore Jack Goldberger for several reasons. First of all, the employers recognized 
that the only person - the only union they really had to be concerned about was the 
Drivers. The only person that they had to really be worried about was Jack Goldberger. 
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The employers recognized that the Teamsters - the Teamster drivers were the key to 
being able to shut down the newspapers, and you see that happening within the last year. 
You saw that happen in New York and the strike against The New York Daily News 
where the drivers were the ones that went on strike, and where the drivers were the key 
element in tenns of making the difference. You see it today in Pittsburgh where the 
Pittsburgh newspapers have been shut down for the last four or five months, and where it 
was Teamsters’ strike. And it’s not just the Teamsters’ strike. All the unions are on 
strike, but the Teamster drivers hold the key to being able to shut down these newspapers. 
They can print the newspapers, but they can’t get the newspapers delivered. They can get 
Teamsters to haul - they can get non-union Teamsters to haul the newsprint into the plant. 
They can get enough scab drivers to take bundles out of the plant. But where are you 
going to get enough Teamster drivers trained to know where you’re going to deliver a 
hundred and seventy-five thousand or two hundred thousand newspapers a day, you 
know? 

So Jack Goldberger held the key. And you always had to remember that - and he was not 
an easy person to deal with. On the one hand, you were ready to tear your nails apart 
because he would always make his own deals with the employers. Presumably - 
presumably, through joint negotiation, all the unions were supposed to get the same 
economic settlement. Jack Goldberger always made sure that his local got some goodies 
on the side. And - 

AB: Is that why he kept saying, I’m not a member there? 

LO: Yeah, he just wanted - just wanted to preserve his independence. And if something went 

wrong and he didn’t like the way things were going by having established his position 
beforehand, he would say, well, look, I never did say I was going to be a part of this. But 
when - but when it got down to the crunch and you got into the actual joint bargaining of 
the economic conditions for all the unions, the overall - the overall bargaining committee 
was composed of one member from each union. But in the last few days - the last week 
of the bargaining with the strike deadline having been set up, there was usually a 
subcommittee of three people. One was always Jack Goldberger, naturally. And by that 
time, it was usually either one of the International officers for the Newspaper Guild and 
an International officer of the ITU that actually did the final crunch. 

So it was always a balancing act of trying to work with Jack Goldberger, recognizing the 
key role that he was able to play, not only as the head of the Newspaper Driver’s 921, but 
also as head of the Joint Council of Teamsters in the Bay Area. Joint Council of 
Teamsters meaning all of the Teamster locals and all the industries in the Bay Area. So 
he had a lot of muscle. 
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AB: So that’s why he thought highly of Hoffa? 

LO: Yes, yes. He thought very highly of Hoffa, and he was one of Hoffa’s key lieutenants on 

the Pacific Coast. Yeah, no question. And when - after Hoffa was killed or disappeared, 
he never did have as much influence on the International level as he did before, although 
he retained his job as head of the Joint Council of Teamsters in the Bay Area. 

I don’t think that - 1 don’t want to speculate, but I don’t think that he had too much use 
for press and vice versa. But that’s speculation on my part. 

But, as I say, the whole - the other factor about making sure that you kept Jack 
Goldberger in the conference - you know, working with the conference is that there were 
certain other unions within the conference whose leadership always looked to Jack for 
their guidance and ideas and help, you know. If they ever got into trouble, Jack was the 
person that they always went to. 

AB: Like what - 

LO: Well, that was especially true of the pressmen, for example, the wet pressmen. Wet 

pressmen traditionally had a history of - there was quite a bit of turnover in their 
leadership at various times, and the leadership that did remain over the period of years 
frequently could use advice and the help. 

AB: So are you saying that one of Jack Goldberger’s strong points was negotiating for 

others or helping others or - you know, being a consultant? 

LO: Yeah. You have to remember that as - as head of the Joint Council of Teamsters, 

whenever any union in any industry got close to a strike situation, they had to be 
concerned about having Teamster support. And I don’t care if it’s the Grocery Clerks, 
the Department Store Employees, you know, you name the union, and almost all of them 
had to have the support of the Teamsters because of their critical importance of being 
able to deliver things to and from a struck plant or a struck store or whatever it might be. 

So as head of the Joint Council of Teamsters, he got involved in negotiations on almost 
every industry. And the other thing is that he was - he was actively engaged in the 
politics of the city. And any politician, any mayor, any supervisor that wanted a link to 
the labor movement, or any politician or mayor that had to try and avoid a strike or settle 
a strike, always went to Jack to see what could be done. He had a lot of power. 

AB: Do you think he abused that power? 

LO: I - 1 don’t want to use the word “abuse.” I think that - 1 think that a lot of times you got 
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impatient or upset because perhaps - perhaps you didn’t get the kind of support on certain 
issues that you would have hoped to have gotten. But when the chips were down, you 
know, for example, at the - in the strike at the San Rafael Independent Journal, there was 
no question that he - he did everything he could to help. He had - his union had about six 
or eight members at the Independent Journal. And, you know, you just had to - just had 
to be as diplomatic as you could in how you dealt with him. Even if you were unhappy 
about certain things, you recognized that you don’t take a guy like Jack Goldberger on. 
You try and work with him, or you try and convince him, or you try to humor him. 

AB: But I meant he didn’t have his hand in the till like a lot of people in that - 

LO: No, no. You - you wouldn’t say that in terms of what he - you wouldn’t say he had his 

hands in the till in tenns of something for himself. But you have to understand that he - 
he was a product of the atmosphere of the Teamsters union. The Teamsters union was - 
and I don’t care who the official was of which local, there were goddamn few Teamster 
locals where the officials weren’t big spenders and thought nothing of - of spending the 
money the way they wanted to, and with not necessarily getting authorization from their 
members for everything they did. So he was a big spender. But not just on himself, you 
know. The Conference of Newspaper Unions was in negotiations with the newspapers, 
and you had ten, fifteen people that had to break for lunch or dinner, and if Goldberger 
went to lunch or dinner with you, he picked up the tab for everybody. 

AB: What is your favorite union outside of your own? Just in the history of unionism. 

LO: You mean not just in our industry? 

AB: Yes. 

LO: Well, I - 1 guess I would have to - in terms of the role of the union and the background of 

the union and the struggles that they went through and the contributions they made to the 
American Labor Movement, I would say the ILWU. 

AB: Good. Because that’s my favorite. [Laughing] 

LO: And then, of course, our union was always amongst the - from the very inception, our 

union was amongst the first supporters of United Larm Workers. And we always had a - 
over a period of many years, we had a Larm Worker’s Assistance Committee in our local 
where we kept raising money for the farm workers, and collecting food and - over a 
period of years, there, they would have almost weekly caravans down to Delano and we 
had a lot of people in our union who were active in Lann Worker’s Assistance. One of 
the highlights of our strike at the San Rafael Independent Journal was this huge parade 
that we had through the center of San Rafael. And it was a huge parade because we 
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mobilized people from all over the Bay Area, and Cesar Chavez came up to be the 
standard bearer for that parade because he had a soft spot for our local because we were 
amongst the first to - to be serious in terms of farm worker assistance. 

But in tenns of the impact on the labor movement, nationally, and especially on the 
Pacific Coast, the ILWU. 

AB: Did you know Saul Alinsky? 

LO: No. I know of him, but I don’t know him. 

AB: I had been reading his biography which is very detailed and mentioned Cesar 

Chavez as one of his students. But his techniques of organizing communities was 
admirable. Very imaginative. 

LO: Oh, yeah. 

AB: Well, tell me - or just briefly - about Kagel, your impression of him. 

LO: I think Kagel is an amazing man. Really amazing. And I think that he had no peer in the 

United States in terms of his ability to settle things. But not just settle ‘em. But to settle 
‘em knowing what is a key to the union and what the union can and cannot give, and 
should and should not give. And also, what the employer can and cannot give, and what 
the employer should or should not give. And we used Kagel god knows how many times. 
And we lost a few cases with him. But we never - we never were really hurt by him on 
critical issues, and his whole technique - and it’s his technique that he developed of 
mediation/arbitration - is an amazing step forward in labor relations because there are all 
kinds of arbitrators in the United States, and there are all kinds of good arbitrators in the 
United States who can hand down a decision after there’s a fonnal arbitration. 

But in tenns of being able to settle disputes that both parties can live with, and doing it in 
such a way that neither party has to feel that they’ve been done in. There’s not another 
person in the United States that can do that. 

For example, the automation agreement that we negotiated with the newspaper - what we 
called the “automation agreement,” where we first negotiated lifetime jobs, but where it 
also went into a whole number of issues where we gave the employer certain rights to 
utilize automation. That was the product of mediation arbitration worked out between the 
employer representatives - two or three of the employer representatives and myself and a 
couple of other officers from our local. It was the product of mediation/arbitration, but 
because there were certain features of the agreement that were trendsetting for the 
industry throughout the country, the employer representatives didn’t want to have to 
explain to other newspapers around the country that they agreed to this. So when it was 
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all done with, it was signed by Sam Kagel. It wasn’t a negotiated agreement. There were 
certain things in there that were going to be difficult for the union officers to - to explain 
to the membership. 

So, presumably, it was the Kagel decision, but it was the result of mediation/arbitration. 

AB: Now, see if I get this correctly. Mediation is something that doesn’t absolutely have 

to stand. It can be - the decision can be changed. 

LO: Yeah, he acts as a go-between. 

AB: That’s right. Arbitration, once that’s set, that is really it. 

LO: That’s it. So that the way it worked was that he got the two sides into his office. And it’s 

like any other negotiations, you know, we’re facing the employer representatives with 
Kagel at the table, and where both sides are arguing their case. Kagel sometimes tells 
one side or the other that they’re way off base. Get down to earth. Sometimes he draws 
on his vast experience to make a recommendation of what might work. And sometimes, 
in order to get something done, he has to blow his stack and say, “Look, if this is the way 
that both sides are going to act, forget about it. Go on home and take your best shots. 
You’re wasting my time, you’re wasting your time.” Then he’d divide the employer 
representatives in one room and us in another room and he’d explore what might and 
what might not work with the various sides. So he’s acting as a mediator. He’s going 
back and forth, and he’s making suggesting, and he’s twisting arms. So that’s the 
mediation part about it. But once it’s agreed upon, then it becomes an arbitration 
decision. 

AB: Now he was working for the government? 

LO: No, no. 

AB: He was working - 

LO: Both sides agreed to utilize him. 

AB: But, yeah - where - I mean, was he freelance? 

LO: He’s hired. He’s being paid by - by the employer and the union. 

AB: But I meant, he’s in business for himself? 

LO: Oh, yeah. Yeah. 
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AB: I see. 

LO: Sam Kagel - Sam Kagel is one of the original arbitrators in American labor history. He 

got started in San Francisco on his first - there was - 1 think they called it the Pacific 
Labor Bureau, or something like that. And Sam Kagel was fresh out of college and went 
to work for the Pacific Labor Bureau, and for several years - or a couple of years - was 
actually negotiating for unions. One of his first - one of the first unions that he 
represented in negotiations, I think, was the mailer’s union, which was part of the ITU. 
And then he actually became the big name as a result of the general strike in San 
Francisco. He’s an amazing man. He must be in his - he’s in his late 80s now. 

AB: He lives here? 

LO: Yeah, yeah. His office is down on Market Street - 

[End of Tape 4 -Side 7 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 4 - Side 8 (B)] 

AB: Okay. You want to say the date? 

LO: Tuesday, December 1st. 

AB: 19 - 

LO: ‘92. 

AB: Leon Olson. 

Okay. I had - I came across a term and I thought I was going to ask you about it. 
What does the printer’s term “pie,” mean? 

LO: “Pie” refers to the days of hot metal printing. And “pie” referred to when the fonn or the 

job of hot metal was broken up or thrown away, and it became pie. In other words, it’s - 
it was hot metal that was just thrown away - it was broken up and thrown away. 

And then in connection with that, you may or may not have heard about “hell boxes.” H- 
e-1-1. Hell boxes. Now hell boxes were wooden boxes. They were approximately - oh, I 
would guess about six inches wide and maybe twenty-four inches long and six inches 
deep. And the hell boxes would be on the floor all over the print shop. And when you 
threw away the metal that was no longer needed or you were breaking up the job, you 
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threw it into the hell boxes. And then after a certain period of time, they would collect up 
all the hell boxes that were full of metal and take it in to - mostly your bigger shops had 
melting pots where they threw the metal and melted the metal down so it could be used 
again. 

AB: Now, the answer to my question - well, to spill a case of type, is that - 

LO: If you spilled a job, purposely or accidentally, it became pie. 

AB: Okay, This is - 

LO: When I was an apprentice, you know - you - you live right near Sansome Street here. 

And when I was an apprentice in one of the shops on Sansome Street - Sansome and 
Pacific - 

AB: What was the name of it? 

LO: Griffin Brothers. They used to do huge jobs - you have these little books called “tide 

books,” which fishermen and - so these used to be about ninety-six pages. And all very 
small type. And it amounted to a tremendous amount of labor. And this one time they 
had me delivering this form of ninety-six pages of small type to another place, and I was 
wheeling it down Sansome Street and I got - 1 hit a bump in the street and the whole thing 
went kaplooey. Now that’s as much pie as you’ll ever want to see. [Laughing] 

AB: [Laughing] Oh, that’s wonderful. Oh, what a job. 

LO: Oh, that - tremendous amount of labor involved in that. 

AB: How were you carrying it down? 

LO: On a - 

AB: Something like a wheelbarrow? 

LO: But not a wheelbarrow, a - a hand truck. A hand truck like they use in warehouses and 

everything else. I’ll never forget that. I almost lost my job on that one. [Laughing] 

AB: Have you had other close calls like that? 

LO: Well, sure, you’ve had - you know, everybody had close calls, but not on something that 

was that big. I mean, there was a tremendous amount of labor involved in putting 
together ninety-six pages of very small type like that. 
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AB: And these days it would be done? 

LO: Oh, all your typesetting today is done by your computers and word processors and with 

film, you know. Hot metal is a thing of the past. There are a few - every once in a while 
you see a few little places or hear about a few little places that still have hot metal, but 
it’s primarily a museum thing now. 

AB: Did I ever ask you is - where the museum of the printing industry is? Is there one? 

LO: I don’t know that there’s - there’s any one that really known as such. One - you know, a 

printing museum as such. I’m sure the Smithsonian Institute must have a lot along that 
lines, and I heard about a - 1 heard about somebody up here in the Sierra foothills who 
has set up a little place on his own. But it’s - you know, it’s purely word-of-mouth and 
very little publicity so, you know, some people, when they take a ride up towards the 
Sierra foothills - 1 think it’s near the town of Jackson or something like that - 

AB: I don’t know about it - 

LO: - but I haven’t been there myself yet. 

AB: Because, you know, people - there’s a little museum here showing what glasses 

looked like - eyeglasses from the very beginning. That’s here. There’s the 
communications museum here. All of the old telephones. I would think it’s the 
perfect place for printers and things. 

LO: I’m just unaware of any. 

AB: Another project for you. 

Well, it was going to be a mop-up day today, and I wanted to say that I enjoyed very 
much going to that program, the Second Annual Jack Olsen Memorial Meeting that 
you told me about. And I wanted to get your ideas and thoughts about it. When it 
started, the memorial program, and every year you are going to have a program 
and give scholarships, is that correct? 

LO: Well, first of all, the Labor Studies program at the community college - I’m not sure how 

many years it’s been - 1 would guess that it’s about fifteen years. And it was the result of 
a lot of work and effort on the part of a number of people, including people like Dave 
Selvin and Dave Jenkins and Jack Olsen. And I believe it was Jack Crowley who was 
secretary of the Labor Council at the time. And at that time, there was probably less than 
a handful of labor studies programs established around the rest of the country. I’m not 
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sure which ones are where. I know that one of the first ones was in Detroit, I think. And 
so these - this handful of people that I mentioned, plus several more that I’ve probably 
forgotten, worked with the administration - 1 think the head of the San Francisco 
Community College at that time was [Batmel]. And they worked with them and 
succeeding in convincing them to set up a labor studies program. 

So Jack - Jack Olsen was the first coordinator or director, whatever you wanted to call it, 
of the program, and held it for several years, at which time he wanted to be relieved of it 
but he continued to be one of the teachers at the labor studies program. So upon his 
death, primarily his family, but a number of other people who really appreciated what he 
had done in establishing and helping to build up the labor studies program, helped raise 
some money for a scholarship program. And this past October, when we had the 
presentation of the scholarships, I think that was the third year of scholarships - 

AB: This year? This is the second - 

LO: Well - no, that’s last year’s program that you have here. 

AB: Oh, I - oh, ‘91. I’m sorry. 

LO: Yeah. So this year’s was the third year of presenting scholarships. The scholarships 

don’t amount to a great deal in tenns of monetary - how much we’re able to give, but a 
lot of people, you know, are very happy to get it. It is a thing of prestige. And a lot of 
people that go through the labor studies program end up becoming more active in their 
unions. I think what you see - what you’ve seen happen in the last dozen years is that as 
the officers - as the old-time officers of a lot of unions have gotten to retirement age and 
have stepped out, you know, a lot of them - officers that - you know, became officers 
after the war and things like that - as they have stepped out, younger people who have 
gone through the labor studies program are ones that find themselves better equipped to 
step into positions of responsibility in the labor movement. 

AB: I thought that you chaired the meeting very well. 

LO: Thank you. 

AB: And you had some very good speakers there. 

LO: Yes. 

AB: Very fine. 

LO: I think that Assemblywoman Delane Easton was very impressive. 
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AB: Yes. 

LO: And it’s interesting because Jack’s youngest daughter has really become a nationally 

recognized person in the field of education of immigrant children where there’s two 
languages spoken in the home. Or maybe they’re the first children in their home who 
have had to learn English. 

AB: Now she teaches where? 

LO: She doesn’t teach. She’s not a teacher. She is - 1 guess you would call it Director of San 

Francisco of Tomorrow, I think is what it’s called. She is now, in addition to working in 
her job, she’s now finishing up her education, getting her Master’s, I guess. So she’s got 
her hands full. But she’s become a - a real authority on this whole question of - 

AB: Bilingual? 

LO: - bilingual education. 

AB: And then the woman who was involved with the Teachers union, Shelley? 

LO: Joan Marie Shelley. 

AB: She was very good. 

LO: She is the daughter of Jack Shelley, who used to be mayor, congressman, and long-time 

head of the Labor Council in San Francisco. And the brother of Kevin Shelley, who’s a 
Board of Supervisor now. 

AB: I see. Quite a background that these people are coming from. 

I wanted to also — because you were involved in and were arrested, I think, during 
the San Rafael strike. I want to get your version of what had transpired. Why was 
this such an important strike, and the year and so forth. 

LO: Well, I think that to us it was a very important strike because it was the - it was either the 

first or one of the first - attempts by newspapers in the Bay Area - unionized newspapers 
in the Bay Area - to destroy our union. And for that reason, it was extremely important. 
And, you know, our assessment of the importance of it was certainly borne out by the fact 
that after we lost that strike, a number of the other suburban daily papers in the area 
similarly took on the unions and - and went the route of union busting. 
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AB: Now who was the owner here of the - of the San Rafael paper? How did it start or - 

can you give me some of the history of it. 

LO: The San Rafael Independent Journal was an independent paper. And it was owned by a 

person by the name of Wishard Brown, B-r-o-w-n, who was the son of the - 1 think he 
was founder and long-time owner and publisher of the paper. And historically the paper 
was a very paternalistic paper. The old man Brown prided himself on knowing all the 
employees on a first-name basis and, you know, like most paternalistic enterprises, 
always wanted to make sure the employees were happy, et cetera. But despite that, it was 
a union paper, as far as our union was concerned. And there was also the Pressmen and 
the Teamsters there. 

After the elder Brown retired and died and his son, Wishard Brown, took over, Wishard 
certainly did not have the - Wishard certainly did not have the same paternalistic feelings 
as his father, and also did not have the - the knowledge of running the paper that his 
father did. Compared to his father, he was probably lost in the business. So he hired - he 
hired somebody from Southern California, from Orange County, who was anti-labor to 
the core, to come up and be business manager and to run the paper. And the person he 
hired that came up from Orange County proceeded to make it clear that either the unions 
were going to be very subservient to what he was willing to put up with, or he was going 
to take the unions on. So that was the background of the strike. 

AB: Was there one particular issue that the strike ostensibly took on? 

LO: There were a number of issues, but basically - and in retrospect, you know, people might 

debate whether it was worth taking on this fight - but you have to have a knowledge of 
what ITU contracts were like. ITU contracts - and this was historically mandated by our 
laws of the union - the laws of our union mandated that all ITU contracts have 
recognition of what we called the “general laws,” the general laws of the union, which 
dealt with a number of key provisions, working conditions, including hiring practices, the 
fact that all hiring had to be based on seniority, you know, recognition of the right of 
substitution where people who worked - you know, had jobs on the paper, could hire 
substitutes. The method of adjudicating discharges. All these things which gave the ITU 
tremendous control over the jobs over the years - over many, many, many years 
historically. 

And as long as employers recognized that they had to have the pool of skilled labor, 
which our union pretty much controlled, a lot of them didn’t like the general laws, didn’t 
like some of the conditions that we negotiated in the contracts, but they put up with them. 
But, you know, in early sixties a lot of employers began thinking in terms of either 
demanding and insisting that some of these conditions contained in the general laws be 
kicked out of the contract and the employer wanted a greater degree of control of hiring, 
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of discharges, of seniority, you know, and all these things. 

So basically that’s what that strike was about. You know, they insisted - you know, they 
recognized that our people were as skilled and as productive - they had as productive a 
crew as they could ever get in that - in that plant. But, you know, as a condition of 
continuing to have a union shop, they were intent on destroying some of these conditions 
which, at that time, we felt we still had to have. And we recognized that if we caved in 
on those issues at the San Rafael Independent Journal, it would come back to haunt us 
every place else in the Bay Area. And, in effect, the tail would be wagging the dog. So 
that - that became our big fight. 

AB: So that was when? 

LO: That was - that started in - 1 believe it started in December of 1970. It began being a - the 

problems there began coming to the fore before I was elected, but it was one of the first 
things that happened after I was elected. So I got into the hot seat right away quick. 

And, ironically, now that we’re talking about seven years of drought in California, the 
first thirty-five days of that strike were rainstorms such as we haven’t seen since then in 
Northern California. These poor members were out on the street for thirty-five days 
straight where you had rain coming down continuously. It never let up. And amongst the 
biggest expenses in the beginning of the strike was going out to buy parkas and raincoats 
and everything we could to try and keep our poor members a little bit dry on the picket 
line. It was the most horr[ible] - 1 haven’t seen rainstorms like that since then. And that 
was twenty-two years ago. 

AB: So the picketing continued for how long? 

LO: Oh, the strike continued for over a year. 

AB: Over a year? 

LO: Yeah. 

AB: And what did they do during that time? 

LO: They - they continued to publish with scabs. By that time, they had converted from hot 

metal to photocomposition so they were able to get people who didn’t have to be old - 
old-line printers, you know. They got some - what we called “professional strike 
breakers.” While the industry was still primarily hot metal, the only way employers 
could try and prevail was to resort to what was commonly termed professional strike 
breakers. They were people who went to work in a strike situation, and demanded and 
got huge bonuses and wages far beyond what the employer was willing to grant in 
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contracts. 


And then when the strike was over, or after these professional strike breakers had trained 
local people, they would leave and go on to another strike situation. And one of the 
biggest political campaigns that the ITU and some of the other printing trades unions - or 
engaged in during those years were campaigns to pass what we called “anti-rat laws,” in 
the various cities and states around the country. Traditionally, the anti-rat law provided 
that it was against the law for a person who had been a strike breaker in three or more 
situations to come in and work in that locality or in that state. 

In California, we continued to fight for passage of an anti-rat law. Eventually, we did get 
it passed and it’s still on the books, but it’s meaningless now because in this day and age 
they don’t have to resort to professional strike breakers anymore. They can easily find 
home-grown strike breakers that don’t have to traipse all over the country looking for 
strike situations to scab. But the job protection laws is actually the title of it, I think, but - 

AB: They had a little industry there, then. 

LO: Yeah. 

AB: So there are well-known strike breakers that an industry can call on? 

LO: Well, at that time, yes. We had - and I’ve still got ‘em somewhere in the box - we have 

photographs of probably as many as two hundred people at that time we could identify as 
professional strike breakers because in each locality where they went to work as scabs, 
the union would take pictures of ‘em. And the International Union in Colorado Springs 
had a whole department set up to help identify who these professional striker breakers 
were. And, actually, there were about two national agencies which recruited and helped 
furnish these professional strike breakers. 

An employer that was thinking of picking a fight or causing a strike would contact these 
agencies and tell ‘em they were going to need so many strike breakers and these agencies 
would furnish it for a price. 

AB: So these agencies are not in existence now or - 

LO: They may be in existence, but I kind of doubt it because as I indicated a couple of 

moments ago, there probably isn’t a need for them anymore because most employers are 
able to - to get locally trained strike breakers. They don’t have to go searching for them 
elsewhere in the country. 

AB: So then what happened? There was picketing for a year? The strike went on for a 
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year. The picketing went on. Now why were you arrested? 

LO: Well, the employer, early on, was able to get an injunction limiting - 

[End of Tape 4 -Side 8(B)] 

[Begin Tape 4 - Side 9 (A)] 

LO: It wasn’t difficult for them to get an injunction in Marin County because Marin County 

was anything but a unionized county, and certainly they had a very sympathetic court 
system to the employer there. And let’s face it, at that time, the Independent Journal 
pretty much ruled the roost in Marin County. No politician worth a damn wanted to do 
anything to antagonize the Independent Journal. So the Independent Journal pretty 
much controlled the county, politically, economically and every other way. So the 
employer, the paper, was in a real good situation in terms of what they were able to bring 
to bear against the union. 

So the unions - it wasn’t only our union, by the way, that was on strike. It was also the 
wet Pressmen and the Newspaper Drivers with Jack - who was headed by - which was 
headed by Jack Goldberger. The unions decided to have a mass rally on a Saturday 
morning around the plant, and we were able to mobilize - we had the support of the labor 
councils in San Francisco and Alameda County and every place else. So we were able to 
get busloads of trade unionists from - throughout the Bay Area to come over early on that 
Saturday morning. There were a lot of seafarers, there were a lot of Teamsters, there 
were a lot of ILWU members and people from all kinds of unions that came over for that 
mass rally. And we must have had several hundred - 1 don’t remember off-hand, but I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if we had as many as four or five hundred people ringing that 
building in downtown San Rafael. 

AB: Now this was when in relation to the start of the strike? 

LO: It was - 1 don’t remember exactly, but I would guess that it was probably maybe a month 

or somewhere more than a month or two months after the strike started. 

And so as I say, we must have had four or five hundred people ringing the plant, which 
obviously was a violation of the injunction. What happened - and it was spontaneous 
because certainly we didn’t plan it - but they had a huge parking lot in back of the 
building, and I remember it was A1 Gruhn who was, at that time, was the long-time 
secretary of the Alameda Labor Council - Alameda County Labor Council, who was a 
fiery labor leader. He was a well-respected labor leader in the Bay Area. And he started 
- he got on a - on a soapbox or some kind of boxes and started leading the crowd in 
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singing “Solidarity Forever.” 

And as we were singing Solidarity Forever, some of the scabs starting leaning out the 
windows, you know, the second and third floor windows - some of the scabs started 
leaning out the windows and giving us the Bronx cheer. Well, that set off all hell. And 
pretty soon there was hardly a window left in the plant that wasn’t broken. It - it was 
quite a morning. There was a number of the strikers and sympathizers that were arrested. 
I forget how many exactly. I know that - 1 think that there were eleven or thirteen of 
them that eventually went to trial in Fairfield. They moved the trial out of Marin County 
so we could get a - they could get a fair trial. One of ‘em was the vice-president of our 
local who worked at the Independent Journal and his discharge was probably the one 
thing more than anything else that led to the strike to begin with. 

AB: Who was he? 

LO: John de Martini. He’s still working in our local. He works at the Chronicle Examiner. 

An old-time Marin County resident. I mean, his entire roots are in Marin County. And 
when the Marin local merged into the Bay Area local, why he became vice-president. 

AB: Why was he being fired? 

LO: It was - it was a put-up job by management to force the strike. Y ou know, we used to 

have to ask John to take off from work occasionally for union business, you know, and 
for a long time there was no problem. If he had to take off from work, he would hire a 
substitute. Well, they began making an issue of the fact that he couldn’t take off work, 
couldn’t hire a substitute, and other conditions that they were - they were just trying to 
force a strike. And so they - they seized upon anything they could to force the union’s 
hand. So anyway, there were a number of people arrested as a result of that incident. 

That’s not why Jack Goldberger, Don Abrams and myself went to jail. The Independent 
Journal went to court and sought contempt charges against Goldberger and Abrams and 
myself for violating the injunction limiting picketing. And we could have defended it in 
court, you know, but Jack Goldberger, especially, felt that rather than try and fight it in 
court, that we should voluntarily go to jail to make a - to really publicize what was going 
on in Marin County throughout the Bay - publicize it throughout the Bay Area and make 
it that much bigger an issue with the entire labor movement and the people sympathetic 
to the labor movement in the Bay Area. 

So that’s what we did. We voluntarily, you know, went to jail. I think our sentence was 
seventeen days, if I’m not mistaken. And Jack Goldberger was a long-time supporter and 
friend of Mayor Joe Alioto of San Francisco at the time, and the best publicity we ever 
got during that entire strike was when Joe Alioto plus about a hundred other people 
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escorted us over to jail. And Alioto, at the time, with all the television cameras on him 
and everything else, you know, took the occasion to commend, you know, responsible 
labor leaders like Jack Goldberger and Olson and Abrams, and condemning the jailing of 
responsible labor people. It was the best publicity that we ever got during that strike. 

And it sure - Joe Alioto was, and still is, a master politician. I - the last time I saw him 
was just recently. I guess it was only about two months ago at the funeral for Hallinan - 
Vince Hallinan. And Alioto was one of the speakers at the memorial service for Vince 
Hallinan. And he has all the fire and brimstone that he ever had. He still gets the best 
hand of anybody. [Laughing] 

AB: Yes. So it was seventeen days in jail? 

LO: Yeah. 

AB: And was there a fine, also, that you had to pay? 

LO: I don’t remember. But if there was, it was a minimal one. There may have been. But if 

there was a fine, it wasn’t a major one. 

AB: And then what happened? 

LO: Then we fought the good fight for over a year until the IJ [Independent Journal'] was able 

to decertify us. You see, after one year, the scabs can vote in an NLRB election and - and 

the strikers cannot. You see, this is - this is been - become in recent years since the 

election of Reagan as president, this became the main strike breaking weapon of the 
employers. The permanent replacement of strikers, and the decertifying of unions after 
one year by allowing the scabs to vote and not the strikers. And it’s still the biggest issue 
before - as far as labor’s concerned, it’s still the biggest issue that we face. 

Clinton has promised that if Congress will again pass the bill outlawing the permanent 
replacement of strikers, which Bush vetoed last year - Clinton has promised that if that is 
passed again, he will sign it, which if he does will certainly help bring back some of the 
strength of the labor movement. The only - the other big thing that happened during the 
IJ strike was probably two or three months after that huge rally, which gave rise to the 
violence that the IJ - and by the way, that was as violent an attack by police on a labor 
rally that the Bay Area had seen in many, many years. They had mobilized the police 
departments from eleven or twelve different towns in Marin County. The whole damn 
police force of almost the entire county was around that plant that morning, because you 
could identify the various police departments that were there by their badges and their 
uniforms. 
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AB: They knew there was going to be a rally. 

LO: They knew there was going to be a rally, and they mobilized the entire police forces of 

almost every town in Marin County. 

Anyway, several months after that we had a very impressive peaceful parade through - 
through the entire town of San Rafael. And the person that led the parade is - you know, 
the person that got the top billing for leading the parade was Cesar Chavez. And the 
reason we were able to get Cesar Chavez to come for it was that in the very early days of 
- of the struggle of the United Farm Workers, our local was one of the first to really 
establish a Farm Workers’ Assistance Committee where many of our members would go 
down to Delano once or twice a month where we’d took up collections at all shops, et 
cetera. So that, you know, Cesar recognized our local as one of the biggest supporters in 
the early days of the United Fann Workers. 

So he was happy to come up and participate in that parade through San Rafael in support 
of our strikers there. 

AB: And that was a peaceful - 

LO: Yeah, yeah, uh-huh. 

AB: That was an excellent recounting of it. 

Now what could you do as president there when there is violence? There’s no 
question that they were - that the other side was hoping this would happen. 

LO: Well, as soon as the first stone or brick was thrown at any of the windows in that plant, 

the cops moved in. And they moved in unmercifully. I mean if any of the police 
departments in the Bay Area were to act today the way they acted then, it would be a 
major scandal. 

AB: They used the clubs - 

LO: Oh, Chri — Oh, yeah. Oh, yeah. And they used it indiscriminately. I mean, women, 

children, they didn’t give a damn who they were clubbing the hell out of. And so it - it 
was a rough strike. 

AB: Yeah. So what is the situation now with the Independent! 

LO: It’s non-union. 
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AB: It’s still non-union. All these years. 

LO: Yes. But - but it has changed hands - it is no longer an independent newspaper. It is now 

owned by the Gannet chain. Gannet is your largest chain of newspapers in the United 
States. Gannet owns probably eighty-some newspapers in the United States. So they 
bought out the Independent Journal years ago. 

Now Gannet has quite a few plants that are still union, and they have quite a few plants 
that are non-union. And, naturally, they were taking over a paper that had already broken 
a strike and was non-union and they weren’t going to welcome the union back. 

AB: Well, so in Marin County, then, do you have any - none. None. Nada. 

Well, you’ve had a very dramatic reign as president, starting out practically 
immediately. But I wanted to - I thought maybe this would be a nice way of 
finishing because we want to know about those three different Olsons in your 
family. O-l-s-e-n, O-l-s-o-n, and now O-l-s-a-n. 

LO: You’re not going to get an answer to it. 

AB: Really? 

LO: Because we can’t agree amongst ourselves as to how it happened. [Laughing] You get 

our family together and we each have a different version of how it happened. 

AB: Oh. But it all started from Olsonski? 

LO: Oh, yeah. Yeah. I think basically what it amounts to is that, you know, early in your 

interview, you talked about how we got to Los Angeles during the - at the beginning of 
the Depression, and during the height of the Depression. And my two brothers split the 
Los Angeles County. One went up to - Jack came up to San Francisco at that time, and 
remained in San Francisco. My brother, Max, for a while he was in Seattle, and for a 
while he was in Youngstown, and so they took spellings. And I never did get straight at 
that time which one was spelling it which way. I was still at home and my father was 
using Olson, o-n, so I used Olson, o-n, the same as my father. But, you know, once - 
once you’re - you start establishing a name with a spelling, you don’t bother going back 
and redoing it. 

AB: No. But there wasn’t a - you didn’t all decide together, we’re going to - 

LO: No. No, it was - it was lack of planning, let’s put it that way. But to this day, I have 

people come up to me in the Labor Council and say, gee, I didn’t know Jack Olsen was 
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your brother. I had him as a teacher in the Labor Studies Program. Gosh, I wish I had 
known. 

AB: Well, that’s one of the funny little things, part of your heritage. And you mentioned 

LO: Well, you can imagine how confusing it was in my local because when Jack came into 

our local, he was - he was e-n and I was o-n and people [laughing] - yeah, how can you 
be brothers when you have different spellings. 

AB: Got the name Olson - it lends itself. Yeah. 

Now in this narrative of the strike, you mentioned A1 Gruhn. G-r-u-e-n? 

LO: G-r-u-h-n, if I remember correctly. I’m almost positive that’s correct. 

AB: Tell me about him. Who is he? 

LO: Well, he was full-time secretary/treasurer of the Alameda County Labor Council. And 

very impressive labor leader, militant labor leader, who didn’t hesitate to get involved on 
behalf of any union that was in trouble and who knew how to help mobilize people, 
whatever the beef was. And so - although Marin County was not the closest to Alameda 
County, they helped mobilize a couple busloads of people that came over from Alameda 
County that morning to participate in the rally. 

And then we got a fairly good number from San Francisco County, of course. It was 
easier to mobilize some from San Francisco County because our local was headquartered 
in San Francisco County and we were very - we were more active in the labor council 
there. And so we had people from - throughout the Bay Area come that morning. But A1 
Gruhn was a very respected leader of the labor movement in California. 

AB: He is - 

LO: He retired probably - 1 don’t know, he retired maybe six, seven years ago. And he has 

since died. His wife was also very active in the labor movement in Alameda County. 

AB: Uh-huh. Oh, I did want to ask you, during this time of the strike, which was a year, 

you said - 

LO: I’m not sure exactly how long. It was more than a year, but - 

AB: Well, how did you support your workers there? How did you manage it? How did 
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the union work that out? 


LO: Well, first of all, what you have to remember is that - or what you should know is that the 

ITU historically had very high strike benefits. And the reason they could afford very 
high strike benefits was because the members historically were willing to assess 
themselves very heavily in order to have the strike benefits. So - and this was the 
International union. Any one of their locals that was on strike and that had the sanction 
of the International officers, the members - the members had strike benefits of fifty 
percent of their wage scale as of the time they went on strike. 

Well, when you consider that printers were a very high pay craft, fifty percent of - of 
their scale was far more than a starvation diet, you know. 

AB: About what was it at that time? 

LO: I don’t know. I’d have to research it. But, in any event, fifty percent of the printer’s 

scale was still a very healthy strike benefit. Obviously, it was still a big cut in the 
standard of living for your people, but in many strike situations, historically in strike 
situations in the printing industry - and this was true nationally - it created a problem 
because where you had a number of unions on strike, our people were - and this was true, 
for example, when we were on strike for two months at the San Francisco Chronicle 
Examiner, where eleven unions were on strike. And every week our members were 
getting strike benefit checks of - 1 don’t know, but let’s say our members were getting 
strike benefit checks of a hundred and fifty dollars a week. And members of other unions 
that were on strike in the same place maybe were getting thirty, thirty-five, forty, forty- 
five, fifty dollars a week strike benefits. And it became a real problem because it created 
tremendous friction between the members of the various unions. 

So, of course, you know, when other members of other unions would begin raising hell 
with us, we said, look, we pay for it. We paid for it through our assessments over the 
years. So, sure, all we’re doing is getting our money back that we’ve been paying into by 
assessments. But it was still - it still created a lot of problems. 

AB: Well, that was really far-sighted of the union. 

LO: It was far-sighted, like a lot of other things. In recent years - relatively recent years - you 

got different kinds of members. Members who resisted paying that kind of assessments. 
So gradually the amount of the strike benefits began to be reduced and, I suppose, even to 
this day, our strike benefits are more than most unions, but not that much more than - not 
like it used to be. 

AB: Is there anything else that you can - 
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LO: No. 

AB: I thought that was an excellent description - that was the best description that I’ve 

heard. I think Lynn’s going to like it, the history of that strike. Well, all right. 
Unless you have a puzzle for me, I don’t have any more puzzles for you. [Laughing] 
Well, I’ve really enjoyed talking with you and learning about this. It’s great history 
of the unions. 

LO: An awful lot of things happened over the eighteen years that I was president and that - 


[End of Tape 5 -Side 9 (A)] 
[End of Interview] 
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